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BY HON. L. S. COFFIN. 


During the two years previous to my appointment as a 
member of the Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners, I 
had become quite interested in railroad men. In the exten- 


~ sion of the Fort Dodge and Des Moines line to Ruthven, I 
-was somewhat officially connected with the matter of secur- 
_ing the right of way, and I also had the selling of the lands 
that fell tothe road. Asa matter of course, I was often back 
_ and forth oyer the line, becoming well acquainted with the 
‘trainmen. It wasin the year 1883 that I was appointed one: 


Za _ of the Commissioners, and my duties led to a great deal of 
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traveling over the State roads, where I was always on very 
friendly terms with the crews, learning much of their life and 


exposure. Much of my traveling was on freight trains, 


from choice, in order to learn what these men had to meet 
with. The Commissioner law required that in case of a 
serious accident on any of our roads, the Commission should 
carefully investigate the matter and report their findings to 
the Governor. It had not been the custom, nor the belief 
of the Commission that it was required of it, to investigate 
the maiming or the killing of atrainman. These cases were 
of such every day occurrence, it was taken as a matter of 
course that the men must of necessity be maimed and killed.. 
In the annual report of the Commission previous to my going 
upon ‘the Board, this was the idea set forth in speaking of 
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the fearful loss of life and limb to men in train service. After 
giving the number of fatal and serious accidents to railroad 
‘men on the roads of our own State, the report in substance 
says: ‘We regret exceedingly to be compelled to report 
year after year such great loss of life and so many terrible 
and painful accidents to these men, but we see no way to 
prevent it, and we suppose it is one of the inevitable condi- 
tions of a railroad man’s life.” 

After being on this Board a year or more, and having 
familiarized myself with its duties and its opportunities to 
be of use to our people, I began to feel that I was not doing 
my duty as a sworn officer of the State, if I did not try in 
some way to lessen the great loss of life, and the suffering 
sustained by these railroad men, who were our fellow citi- 
zens, and whom I was equally sworn to serve. Their lives 
were just as dear to them and to their families as those of 
the passengers. If our law required us to investigate the 
maiming and killing of the passengers, who might or might 
not be citizens of Iowa, why should it not be our duty 
to look after the trainmen, who were citizens, and in a large 
sense, servants of the State—as much so as the members of 
the Railroad Commission? Our law required that every 
railroad company in Iowa should report promptly every acci- 
dent, fatal or otherwise, to our State Railroad Commission. 
I soon became intensely interested in this matter, and I found 
myself going here and there to all parts of the State to inves- 
tigate accidents to these railroad men, I learned that a great 
majority of the accidents came from coupling cars, but more 
of the fatal accidents from falling off from the trains. Then, 
I said to myself, “Why not have self-couplers, that will 
couple automatically when the cars are pushed together, and 
not require the men to go between the cars; and why not 
have air-brakes on freight as well as on passenger cars, under 
the control of the engineer, as on the passenger trains? We 
do not see men on top of the passenger cars setting up the 
brakes.” It did seem to me that this could be done, and the 
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more I thought of it, and the more I investigated, the more 
_ satisfied I became that it was the very thing to do, and I 
said to myself, “It can and shall be done, if the public sen- 
timent will stand by me in the matter.” 

My first work was to arouse the people to this awful 
wrong, the butchering of these faithful men who were serv- 
ing the public at such a fearful risk to life and limb. To 
this end I used the public press and platform from one end 
of the country to the other. I prepared a letter, showing 
the terrible loss of life, and the maiming of these men, and 
sent it to every religious and family paper in the nation, and 
with it a personal letter to the editor, begging him either to 
give it room, or make it the subject of an editorial. I took 
one day over two thousand of these letters to our postoflice. 
I attended the National Conventions of Master Car Builders, 
a very important class of railroad officials, who meet annu- 
ally to discuss all matters that go to the make-up of cars. I 
was very kindly received, and invited to address them on the 
subject of automatic couplers and power-brakes on freight 
cars. lalso met with the Railroad Master Mechanics, where 
I was accorded a most kind reception. I met with these men 
in their annual conventions for five or six years, and found 
an increasing interest every year. In their convention of 
1885, a joint committee was created, from the Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Associations for the pur- 
pose of testing power-brakes on long freight trains. This 
committee was instructed to advertise to the world that 
any man who had invented a train-brake and wanted 
to sell the same to the railroads, might fit up a train of 
fifty freight cars with his appliance, and bring the train 
to Burlington, Iowa, where its merits would be tested by 
this committee of experts. If the invention stood the test, 
and should be found practical, the Master Car Builders 
would so report to the railroad companies, recommending 
the purchase of the invention. It was also stated that no 
railroad company would buy any brake that was not first 
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tested by this committee of expert officials, as the organiza- 
tion appointing it représented practically all the railroads of 
the United States and Canada. To this test all the Railroad 
Commissioners of the different states were invited. At that. 
time, however, there were but few states that had railroad 
commissioner laws. These tests lasted some three weeks, 
and at the conclusion the committee had to report to their 
conventions (which convened that year in Minneapolis), that 
there was not a brake in existence that was safe and practical 
for a train of fifty cars. The brakes used on passenger trains. 
would do very well for short trains of fifteen to twenty-five 
or thirty cars, but when applied to long trains of fifty or more 
cars, such as the larger engines coming into use could draw, 
the shocks when the brakes were applied in emergency cases. 
would demolish the cars in the rear end of the train and play 
havoc with the freight inside. 

There were but few of the Commissioners who came to 
witness these tests, and fewer still who stayed after they saw 
one test. It was very dangerous work. After the first two 
days, I was the only Commissioner left. It was a very dan- 
gerous place to be in, yet there was so much at stake that I 
felt that I must know all about it, so that I could talk intel- 
ligently on the matter as occasion might require. In my 
future work before legislative and congressional committees, 
I found the knowledge thus knocked into me of great ser- 
vice. I may be pardoned if I say right here, that in all mv 
public addresses, before congressional committees, with old 
and experienced railroad men, presidents and general mana- 
gers by the dozen to oppose, I was never once picked up for 
making a wrong statement. All seemed willing to admit 
that I knew what I was talking about. Mr. Arthur Mellen 
Wellington, one of the leading civil engineers of the nation, 
and then editor of The Engineering News of New York, was 
chosen umpire in these brake tests. In writing of them 
afterwards for his journal, he made this statement: “Several 
of the Railroad Commissioners were present the first two days 
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but they were all scared away except Commissioner Coffin of 
Iowa, who stayed through the entire tests of three weeks 
of each year, and always rode in the most dangerous part of 
the train in order that he might become conversant with 
every particular. Asa result he knows as much about power- 
brakes and automatic couplers as the average general mana- 
ger of our railroads. In fact, as I look back now upon those 
scenes and dangers I wonder that all came out alive. As it 
was, several of us were badly hurt for the time being.” 

These tests, as I have stated, were continued for three 
weeks in the summer of 1886, and when this committee of 
experts reported the utter failure of finding a practical brake, 
suitable and safe for long freight trains, the conventions 
continued the same committee, with instructions to advertise 
again, and repeat the tests in 1887. This was done, and I 
think there were six fifty-car trains brought that year, with 
about the same result as in ’86. 

If I repeat here a conversation I happened to overhear, 
it may throw a side-light on the way the railroad companies 
were feeling on this important question. While, perhaps, it 
savors a little of egotism, I may still be permitted to give it, 
Mr. Godfrey H. Rhodes, the master of motive power, and 
master car-builder for the Burlington road, was the chairman 
of this committee of experts. He is now Assistant General 
Superintendent of the lines west of the Missouri river. 
While conducting the tests he was asked by a prominent 
man why it was that the railroads were at such an expense 
in testing these brakes. Mr. Rhodes replied, “It is only a 
question of a short time when the public will demand that 
we equip all our cars with the best possible safety appliances, 
such as brakes and automatic couplers, for men like Mr. 
Coffin, one of the Commissioners of this State, are constantly 
writing and speaking before the public and arousing a senti- 
ment that will result in a law making us do this work, and 
we want to know what it will be safe to buy.”” That remark, 
though not intended for my ears, shot a mighty ray of hope 
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into my heart, and I said to myself, “ Well, then, I will keep 
on in the work of agitation until the sentiment is crystalized — 


into law.” Yet it was with sad and disheartened feelings 
that I listened to the report of this committee to their con- 
ventions which met this year at Old Point Comfort, Va. Still 
there seemed to be a ray of hope from one very important cir- 
cumstance. Mr. George Westinghouse, the distinguished 
inventor of the air-brake in use on most of the railroads in 
both this and in foreign lands, came in his own private 
car to this second test in 1887. His general manager and 
leading men were there both years, with his brake on a fifty- 
car train, and while it was far ahead of all others, it was not 
up to the standard required by the committee. But Mr. 
Westinghouse intimated to the committee that the thing 
would yet be accomplished. He returned to Pittsburg, and 
wealthy man as he was, took off his coat and went to work 
in one of his great shops. He arranged fifty brakes in the 
shop, and experimented and worked on them for some three 
months. In September of that year I received an invitation 
to go to Burlington to witness the work of the “ quick-acting 
brake” on a fifty-car train. I needed no second invitation 
but proceeded immediately to Burlington. The long hoped- 
for thing was accomplished. That immense train could be 
hurled down the steep grade into Burlington at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, and at a given signal, the brakes applied 
and the train brought to a standstill inside of 500 feet with 
scarcely a jar and not a man on top of the cars. ‘“ Eureka! 
Eureka!” I exclaimed, and actually wept for joy. ‘The 
thing can now be done!” I had gone through almost the 
same experience in the tests of couplers, for in witnessing 
them I felt just as sure that there was an automatic coupler 
that could take the place of the old man-killer link-and-pin- 
coupler, as I was sure that we now had a power-brake. I 
will not stop here to tell of the experimental trips with freight 
trains that I took with railroad officials across the State while 
testing close and loose couplers to ascertain whether an 
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_ engine would haul as many cars with the close as with the 
loose ones, like the old link-and-pin. It was proved toa 
_ demonstration that it would, and I was now ready to go to 
work for proper legislation. My first movement was to get 
a law through the Iowa legislature. 
: In the winter of 1889-90, I drafted the first bill that was 
~ ever enacted by our legislature for this purpose. I drew S3 
that bill with great care. I believe I was a full month at 
work upon it. I submitted every section as I drew it to one 
or more of the Judges of our Supreme Court, in order to be 
sure of its constitutionality, and when I finished it, I asked 
the representative from Hamilton county, Mr. Chase, to intro- 
duce it in the House,* which body passed it with only seven 
votes against it. Later, in the Senate, there was not a sin- 
gle opposition vote. The bill was at once approved by Gov- 
ernor Horace Boies, and I have the pen with which he signed 
it. The Nebraska legislature copied the bill, and I believe, 
passed it word for word. In the spring of 1888 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which had just come into being, 
invited all the State Commissioners to a conference at Wash- 
ington, in order to get all possible information from their 
experience. Although my term of office had expired, and 
for some good reason I was not reappointed, I was invited to 
attend this conference. I there made a speech, at the re- 
quest of the Conference, which started the ball a-rolling ata 
great rate. It is my opinion that there were at that time 
only seven or eight states which had a Commissioner law. 
There was not a single Commissioner who was not in a mea- 
sure opposed to the legislation I had in view. They did not 
believe that the maiming and killing was as great as I had 
represented it. What had occurred in Iowa I knew toa 
dead certainty, for T had the report of the railroads them- 
selves, but as to the nation, I had to get at the losses as best 
I could through estimates. There were no reliable statistics 
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this state as a basis for these estimates. Poor’s Manual gave 
me the number of miles of our railroads, together with the 
number in the country, and so, by the “rule of three,” I 
figured the awful total of the whole, but this was so terribly 


‘great that I never dared to give out the actual figures. One 


day, however, in talking with a very intelligent railroad offi- 
cial, he said, “ Mr. Coffin, your basis of calculation is wrong. 
You should not figure on the number of miles, but on the 
number of engines.”” I saw this in a moment, for on most 
of the roads, and especially in the east, there would be ten 
trains running to one in Iowa. Poor’s Manual also gave me 
the number of engines in the nation, and when I took this 
for a basis I was thunderstruck at the fearful aggregate. I 
was more afraid than ever to give out the full figures. 

I can hardly describe the scene in the conference room 
in Washington as I concluded my remarks. The Commis- 
sioners gathered around me, making loud protests and assuring 
me that I must be wrong. The Commissioners from Ken- 
tucky especially were very emphatic, protesting against allow- 
ing such figures to go out to the public. Even the Commis- 
sioners from Massachusetts seemed to be scandalized that 
such words and figures should go out from that body. It 
will be remembered that Massachusetts was the first state in 
the Union to adopt the Commissioner system. Her repre- 
sentatives at the conference had the honor of being consid- 
ered the most efficient and able Board then in existence, 
Our own State and others had followed the precedent which 
she had inaugurated at the start. ‘But there,” I said, “are 
the figures, and to me they are cold and awful facts, but I 
hope that when you meet here again in a year from now you 
will be able to show that I am wrong.” I did meet with 
them the following year and here is what the Kentucky Com- 
missioners’ report, which was issued just before the meeting, 
says insubstance: ‘We were horrified at the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa as to the number of casualties to railroad 
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employees as shown by the Iowa statistics and calculations from 

them, and we could not believe that it was possible they were 
true; so, on our return to our office from Washington we issued 
circulars to the roads in our state requesting that they would 
report to our Board the accidents to employees for that year, 
and we find to our great amazement and sorrow, that the 
basis of the Iowa calculation is far too low, for the casualties 
to trainmen in this state are larger than those shown by the 
Iowa reports.” 

At this conference a resolution was adopted favoring the 
enactment of a law by Congress requiring safety appliances 
on the cars. I had already prepared a bill myself, which 
Col. D. B. Henderson of Iowa introduced in the House, and 
Hon. William B. Allison in the Senate. The long fight now 
began. President Harrison in his message to Congress De- 
cember, 1883, made a grand plea for some legislation for the 
safety of railroad men, and in that plea used in substance 
these remarkable words: ‘It is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion that men in honorable employment fora livelihood should 
be subjected to greater danger to life and limb than soldiers 
in time of actual war.’”’ He urged Congress to take some 
wise action on the matter. Not long after that first confer- 
ence in Washington, the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the illustrious Judge Thomas M. Cooley 
of Michigan, wrote me, requesting all the facts and statistics 
that I had accumulated, with such other information as I 
had acquired, for the use of the Commission. Some two 
years afterwards I understood that on General Harrison’s 
request for information as to the casualties to railroad men, 
these statistics were sent to him and became the basis of his 
remarks on that subject. These facts were furnished him by 
the Secretary of the Commission without any reference to 
the author. It might be well to note this fact as it has a 
bearing on a very important time in the history of this safety 
appliance legislation further on. I was in Washington dur- 
ing both sessions of the Fifty-first Congress, the first Con- 
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gress of the Harrison administration, and often before com- 
mittees, The House Committee on Railroads and Canals at 
first decided to report the bill for passage by an almost 
unanimous vote, though not ina formal meeting of the com- 
mittee, for it was impossible to get them together. This 
was accomplished, however, by getting the clerk of the com- 
mittee to go to each member and obtain his written consent 
that the chairman report the bill back to the House recom- 
mending its passage. It was now so near the close of that 
Congress that I knew well enough there was no hope of get- 
ting it through. the Senate if it passed the House; but I was 
very anxious to have it taken up and passed by the House, 
as the prestige of this success would be a great help to me 
in the next Congress. The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
H.C. McCormick, of Pennsylvania, stood on his feet directly 
in front of Speaker Reed, with that bill in his hand, all the 
night long, but failed toobtain recognition. I had gone per- 
sonally to Mr. Reed, in the brief recess between the day and 
night sessions, and begged him to recognize Mr. McCor- 
mick, telling him that I had “counted noses” of the mem- 
bers of the House, and was sure that it would go through 
without a call of the House on a yea and nay vote, and would 
not take over five minutes. He would give me no satisfac- 
tion, only remarking that there was a great deal to do that 
night, but that he would see. He was, however, all along 
opposed to the bill, and did not vote for it two years later 
when it was finally passed by the House, and when, too, we 
needed every vote that we could command, as we shall see 
later on. 

In the Senate the bill was referred to Senator Cullom’s 
committee on Interstate Commerce. Senator Allison very 
kindly took me before the committee and introduced me, 
briefly speaking of my work and standing in Iowa, and of 
the importance of the measure. He wasa strong, earnest 
friend of the measure from first to last. I was before that 
committee only a few times during the session, as my advisers, 
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who were favorable to the measure, thought it better to first 
get the bill through the House. But, as already intimated, 
there was no action in either body during that session. So, 
during the interim before the meeting of the next Congress, 
I devoted my time to arousing public sentiment in favor of 
some legislation for the safety of these railroad men. To 
this end I used the press, platform and pulpit. Wherever 
there were great official gatherings of the different denomi- 
nations and religious bodies, I would try to get a hearing, 
which was never refused me except in a single instance, and 
then only because of a misapprehension of the object of my 
mission. I also went before such legislatures as were in ses- 
sion, and persuaded them to memorialize Congress in favor of 
some action in this direction. This I found hada very good 
effect. I went to the International Conventions of the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, which passed strong resolutions in favor 
of a law for the safety of their members. I afterwards found 
this action very helpful in my work. 

When the next Congress met (Fifty-second, first session) 
Mr. Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, was elected Speaker of the 
House. I had gone over my bills very carefully, and made 
them as nearly perfect as possible. And I may be permitted 
to say that as far as I know, no question has ever been raised 
as to the constitutionality of any of the points involved, 
thanks to my friends, the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Towa, and more especially to Judge Joseph R. Reed, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, who was then on the bench. Senator Allison and 
Col.{|/D. B. Henderson again introduced the bill in their 
respective Houses. In the House the bill was this time re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, with Mr. 
George P. Wise, of Virginia, as its chairman. This was a 
very large and able committee, and before it we had several 
hearings. A large number of the highest railroad officials, 
presidents, general managers and master mechanics attend- 
ing, all of whom were opposed to the passage of the measure. 
Nearly or quite all the southern roads were very bitterly hos- 
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tile to it, openly asserting that they would defeat the bill if 
it cost them thousands’éf dollars to do it. While most of 
these gentlemen admitted that automatic couplers were de- 
sirable, and they must come into use as fast as they were able 
to procure them, still they were opposed to any legislation 
on the subject. This also was the attitude of most of the 
leading roads of the north. There were, however, some very 
signal exceptions to this policy of delay. The Vanderbilt 
roads never opposed me in the least, but on the other hand 
privately encouraged me to keep at the work as they felt it 
was a measure-that all of the roads in the end would adopt. 
Here is a pertinent illustration of the way these corporations 
feel about any legislation whenever legislation will result in 
good to themselves. That great railroad man, Mr. Roberts, 
the long-time President of the Pennsylvania system, came 
before Senator Cullom’s committee. He said that the Penn- 
sylvania road believed in all the provisions of this bill, and 
were putting on these automatic couplers and brakes as rap- 
idly as possible. He confidently stated that his Company 
** would get there” before the dates that Mr. Coffin had fixed 
in his bill. But he did not want any legislation on the mat- 
ter. ‘* We railroad men,” he said, “ know what we want and 
what we ought to have for the safety of our men as well and 
much better than anybody else. We shall provide these 
things just as fast as we are convinced that we need them, 
and they are to be had, and so, gentlemen, do not burden us 
down with this proposed legislation.”” So convincing was his 
talk that Senator Harris, of Tennessee, who was a member 
of the committee, remarked, “Well, I have heard enough 
and am satisfied that the railroad people know what they 
want.” On that he got up from the table around which the 
committee were sitting, and took his hat to leave the room, 
when Senator Cullom asked him if he had not better hear 
the other side before he made up his mind. “No,” said he, 
‘“T have heard enough. I guess that these railroad men of 
long experience know what they are about, and what they 
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want.’’ And yet this man was the honored president pro tem 
of the United States Senate! And now let me state the 
sequel to Mr. Roberts’ assertion that his “road would get 
there before the date fixed in the bill.” 

At a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion five years after the bill became a law, for an extension 
of time to meet its requirements, the officials of this same 
great and rich road pleaded for five more years in which to 
comply with the law! They reported that only about one- 
half of their cars had been equipped as the law required. 
Their plea was that they could not do this work on account 
of hard times. Poverty was at this time their only plea 
for delay. The first road on the petition for an extension of 
time was the Chicago & Alton, and that road from 1888 to 
1898 was paying its regular 8 per cent dividend, without a 
single omission. These two cases give us a lesson that 
should not be forgotten. Right here, too, is another point 
of much importance which became a great help to me in this 
last Congress. Many leading roads of the north saw that 
sooner or later a law would be enacted requiring this humane 
protection to their men, and had commenced in earnest to 
get ready for it, adding many of these safety appliances to 
their cars; but as these roads were obliged to take the 
unequipped cars from other lines, the work was still danger- 
ous for their men, notwithstanding they had laid out large 
sums of money for these safety appliances. This resulted in 
a great injustice to the humane and progressive roads. Pub- 
lication of these facts became a great advantage in our ulti- 
mate success, 

After several hearings before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, of which George D. Wise, of Virginia, 
was chairman, the bill was referred to a sub-committee of 
three, of which Mr. J. J. O’Neill, of St. Louis, was chair- 
man, and there the bill slept for months. The other two 
members of the sub-committee were very favorably disposed 
towards the bill, and were ready at all times to act upon it, 
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but the chairman would do nothing, and for reasons that he 
would not explain, though claiming still to be in favor of the 
bill. This was all finally explained. That fall the Demo- 
cratic National Convention was held in Chicago, and Mr. 
O’Neill went to that city and managed to get a resolution 
adopted by the convention, berating the Republicans for not 
enacting this same law in the former session of Congress. 
A resolution favoring this legislation was adopted as a plank 
in the Democratic platform. When he returned, he and the 
Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission Com- 
mittee fixed up the bill to suit themselves without consulting 
me, or even letting me know when the sub-committee or the 
full committee met. A great many of the members of the 
House were ready and anxious to vote in favor of the bill, 
and wanted it reported. I had worked with almost every 
member of the House, and I knew that the bill would pass 
with but little opposition if it could be reported back to that 
body. At last when these men had fixed this bill to suit 
themselves, it was reported to the full committee, and that 
committee supposing that it was my bill, at once voted to 
report it for passage, and it was so reported, and passed the 
House (July 8, 1892) with very little opposition. It was at 
once sent over to the Senate. I have to confess that I my- 
self was in blissful ignorance of the changes that Mr. O’Neill 
and his co-worker had made in the bill, thinking that they 
were friendly to the measure in its main intents and pur- 
pose. I was completely thrown off my guard until one day 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission I met Mr. O’Neill. He said, “Mr. Coffin there 
is no need of your staying here any longer. We will now 
look after the bill, and see that it passes the Senate, and you 
had better go home. You do not know how to handle these 
Senators as well as we do, and you may endanger the bill by 
some indiscretion.” Of course I was thunderstruck, and for 
a time did not know what to say. In fact, I think that I 
made but little reply, only to give him to understand that I 
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should stay by to the end, and it will appear that it was well 
that I did so. 

In the Senate the bill was referred to Senator Cullom’s 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and in due time the 
Senator called the committee together. In the meantime, 
he looked over the bill very carefully, and said to me that 
he was very doubtful about its passing his committee, as it 
had been changed some from the one I had had before them. 
Of course, this was enough to make me very anxious. I had 
secured pledges enough from the Senate to insure its pass- 
age, if I could once get it out of the committee with a favora- 
ble report. But here I was after four years of hard work liable 
to have it all come to naught. There were only three weeks 
more before the Fifty-second Congress would close and there 
was a great amount of business before it, as is always the case 
so near its final adjournment. The time for the meeting of 
the committee came, and Mr. Cullom kindly invited me to 
step into his private room while it was in session. The ses- 
sion was a very short one. At its close the Senator came 
into the room and threw the bill down upon the desk where 
I was writing, saying, “There is your bill. I read it very 
carefully to the committee. A few words were said on it by 
one or two, and then some one moved that we report against 
it, or for an indefinite postponement, and it was so voted. 
Now,” said he, “if you will take the bill and so remodel it 
as to conform to the one you had presented by Senator Alli- 
son, I will call the committee together again, and see what I 
can do, for I believe that something of this kind should bea 
law.” The mighty weight of that moment I can never tell 
in words. Foran hour I sat there stunned. The first thought 
was to throw up the sponge and quit, but after a few minutes 
deliberation, I said, ‘‘No. There is yet hope. This isa 
great humane work and God is behind it, and it must and 
will go through.”’ I took the bill and went to my room and 
for two days and nights I worked incessantly upon it, and 
then handed it to Senator Cullom for criticism. He made 
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scarcely a change. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “I will call my com-. 
mittee together and see iat we can do.” After the bill 
was discussed for some three hours, the committee voted that 
the chairman might report the bill, recommending its pass- 
age, but that they would not agree to support the measure 
on the floor of the Senate. Then, again, I was happy, for I 
was well assured that it had friends enough in that body to 
pass it if once it could come up in the regular order, which 
was now assured. But after all there was a hard fight for 
its life. It came upas the regular order of business on a 


_ Monday morning (February 6, 1893), and it continued to be 


the regular order for all that week. It was fought section 
by section, and finally came to a vote at five o’clock Saturday 
afternoon (February 11). There were only ten votes against. 
it. Senator I. G. Harris, of Tennessee, and Arthur R. Gor- 
man, of Maryland, were leaders in the opposition. A motion 
was made in the Senate to strike out all of the House bill 
and adopt the committee’s amendment of the whole bill. I 
have before me the bill as it passed the Senate. A black 
line runs through every line of every section of the old House 
bill, and then follows the bill as it passed the Senate with 
some minor amendments, precisely as I had drafted it. It 
went from there to the Speaker’s desk inthe House. As it 
was now an amended House bill, it had to take its chances 
before that body again. The long fight over the bill in the 
Senate had, of course, called a great deal of public attention 
to it by this time, and more especially that of the railroads. 
As stated before, the southern roads were unanimously op- 
posed to it. Somehow it had gone out as the saying of one 
of the opposition, either in or out of Congress, I am not able 


to say which—*that niggers were cheaper than automatic 
couplers and power-brakes,’’—but this did not help the cause 


of the opposition. It was used against the roads with great 
effect. It was too cold blooded and heartless, The day at 
last came when the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table. 
On February 21, 1893, it was made a special order, and the 
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race for its life began. Mr. James D. Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, was the leader of the opposition. Mr. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee, to 
which the bill had been sent first, though a southern man, 
took charge of the bill and made a grand fight for it. Of 
course there was close at hand a powerful lobby which fought 
the bill inch by inch. That Congressional day, February 
21st, was along one, longer than any other day of the Fifty- 
second Congress. It lasted until 6:30 the next morning, the 
22d. The opposition resorted to filibustering and tried in 
every possible way to adjourn without action on the bill. 
Had this occurred the bill would then have gone to the bot- 
tom of the calendar, and could not have been reached again 
during that Congress, which was then only about a week 
from the final adjournment. But our men stayed with us to 
the end. So many members had gone that whenever a mo- 
tion was made to vote or to have a call of the roll there 
would arise the cry of ‘No quorum.” This was followed by 
a motion to adjourn, but we always had enough friends on 
hand to defeat the motion. It wasa very stormy night, and 
the sergeant-at-arms had a hard time, running all over the 
city of Washington to hunt up members and bring them to 
the House. About five o'clock in the morning Speaker 
Crisp came down on to the floor of the House and had a con- 
sultation with the leaders of the measure, agreeing to recog- 
nize Mr. Wise, who had charge of the bill, on suspension 
day, if he would consent to an adjournment. On that day, 
when the rule is suspended, whatever bill is then before the 
House can at once be put upon its passage with only one 
filibustering motion allowed. But here comes the rub. It 
must then be passed by a two-thirds majority. Here now 
was another crisis. Did we have that two-thirds? I knew 
that we had a large majority, but it was a little uncertain 
whether we could command two-thirds of the members. 
After consultation, however, it was thought safe to risk it, 
and the House adjourned. 


Vou, V—37. 
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It was then only three days to suspension day. I had 
taken a violent cold that stormy night, and the nervous strain 
had nearly worn me out. I was bordering closely on pneu- 
monia. Still there was a great deal to be done before that 
trial day. The enemies of the bill had induced employees 
of the different roads in the south to send in telegrams to 
their members, asking them to oppose the bill, which they, 
as practical railroad men in actual service, did not want. 
These telegrams had been read on the floor of the House the 
day the bill first came up and were having the desired effect. 
But this delay.in the consideration of the bill for three days 
gave me time to counteract their influence. Ihad before the 
committees resolutions adopted by all the Brotherhoods of 
Railroad Employees, putting themselves unanimously on re- 
cord in favor of the bill. These Brotherhoods contained over 
one hundred thousand practical men who were running 
trains. Besides these, I had handed the committees petitions 
signed by thousands of the men asking for this legislation. 
All these and many other facts pertinent to the matter I 
gathered up and condensed into a small pamphlet which I 
had printed. When the bill came up for its final dispo- 
sition, February 27th, I had placed on each member’s desk 
acopy of this pamphlet. It was worth a year’s hard work 
to hear the speech by Mr. Wise in closing the debate on the 
question of its passage. He was a tall man, with long arms, 
and quite nervous inhis manner. He pointed out that these 
bogus telegrams all read as though dictated by one master 
mind, and holding up the little pamphlet high over his head 
and nervously shaking it, said in stentorian voice, ‘“‘ Here are 
over a hundred thousand practical railroad men at work on 
the railroads of this nation exposed at this very moment, as 
President Harrison has said, ‘to greater danger to life and 
limb than were our soldiers in the civil war.’ They are ask- 
ing you to throw some protection around their occupation, 
while they are serving in their quasi-public capacity, as no 
other class of wage-earners ever do. Shall we listen toa 
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score or more of private telegrams, which show on their face 
that they are frauds, and ignore the official utterances of 
these great Brotherhoods, speaking in no uncertain terms of 
their great need?’’ The picture of that grand man stand- 
ing there with that book quivering in his nervous hand high 
above his head, will never be banished from my memory. 
Something of a like scene occurred on the day of the all 
night session, when some one asked him how long he would 
delay the important business of Congress, now so near its 
close, on such a bill as this? Rising in his place to his full 
height, and quivering with hot indignation that such a ques- 
tion should be asked by any one on that floor, he looked 
straight at the man who had asked it, and with southern fire 
flashing from his eyes, replied, “‘Sir, I will stand here till 
eternity comes before I will turn my back on these deserv- 
ing men, and on such a bill as this.’ For a moment the 
House was as silent as death, and then such a roar of ap- 
plause broke forth as is seldom heard in that body. That 
noble man is now, I understand, dead. If he were living, I 
should esteem it a great pleasure to go all the way to his 
home and thank him over again for his grand help in the 
work, 

At the close of Mr. Wise’s great speech the yeas and nays 
were called. There was an almost breathless silence during 
that roll call. Col. D. B. Henderson, then a member of the 
House, who had from the very first stood like a rock for the 
bill, and done it much eminent service, understanding that 
Tom Reed was not to vote for the bill, went to him, and with 
some very forcible words, which he knew so well how to use, 
persuaded him to leave the House so as not to be put on re- 
cord against the bill. The vote was very close. There were 
only five votes over a two-thirds majority. Every one 
of the Iowa delegation voted for the bill except Judge 
Walter I. Hayes. He voted against it. What was the re- 
sult to him? He had been elected by over seven thousand 
majority in his district, as I remember it, but the railroad 
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employees of his district combined, and irrespective of party, 
overcame that large majority, and left the Judge out in the 
cold. Thanks to the sense of the Fifty-second Congress, the 
bill was passed at last, and on the day before President Har- 
rison laid aside his authority, he gave it his approval. It 
was now a bill no longer, but a solemn law of a great nation. 
I doubt if Mr. Harrison ever signed a bill with as much will- 
ingness as he did that. If I am rightly informed, he said 


that very thing. Ican leave it tothe judgment of the reader 


to determine what would have been the result if I had taken 
Mr. O’Neill’s advice and left Washington for my home. 
The pen with which the President signed the bill had been 
spoken for by the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—so Maj. Halford, the private secretary of the 
President told me—and I suppose he has it now. I under- 
stand that the legislature of Massachusetts passed a vote of 
thanks to this Secretary for getting the coupler bill through 
Congress! It matters little by whose work the grand result 
was brought about. The saving of life and limb by this law 
is something stupendous, and must be a source of great sat- 
isfaction to every person who had anything to do with its 
enactment. In the year after President Harrison’s approval 
of the measure there were 2,837 railroad men killed, and be- 
tween 20,000 and 80,000 injured. Four years later there 
were only 1,693 killed, making a saving of 1,044 lives, and 
there were about 5,000 fewer men injured by accidents. The 
roads had not then quite half equipped their cars as the law 
required, Now, at the time I am writing (1902), all the 
cars and trains are fully equipped with these life-saving ap- 
pliances, reducing the loss of life and limb from what it was 
at the time the bill became a law, by sixty-four per cent, 
according to the last report, and there are a great many 
more men employed on the railroads now than ever before. 
Without carrying this history of the safety appliance law 
further I want to emphasize one very important point. No 
matter who may claim to be the originator of such a law, one 
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thing is certain, that the bill drafted by me and which be- 


came our [Iowa law was the first of its kind on our statute 


book, and I believe that all intelligent, honest men will be 
willing also to admit that no one had preceded me in the 
general agitation of this matter. Then, it is, I think, gen- 
erally known and admitted that the first bill ever presented 
in either body of Congress was drafted by myself. This 
fact will be attested both by Senator Allison and Speaker 
Henderson. So, when I claim that I was the chief actor in 
this movement, I do not step so far aside from becoming 
modesty as to come into the realm of offensive egotism. It 
was not in the power of any one man, single-handed and 
alone, to inaugurate and bring to a successful conclusion a 
movement like this which cost the railroad corporations not 
less than one hundred million dollars—lI say it was not in 
the possibility of any one man to do this with all the com- 
bined forces of the railroads against him. And more espe- 
cially would this be impossible when such a gigantic work 
was undertaken by a man like myself, a humble, obscure 
farmer, with little or no education or reputation to give him 
prestige. It was God behind the movement that insured its 
success. I was used by Him as the instrument to work out 
a mighty good to the children of men. I have never at any 
time been able to think that I alone have done anything. 
This feeling was so dominant in me, that when I came home 
from Washington after the bill became a law, and the ladies 


of the Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers, who had named their lodge after me, gave mea recep- 
tion and invited some of our most eloquent speakers to make 
addresses, I sat there and listened to their very able speeches, 
but could not make it seem that they were talking about me, 
or of anything Thad done. God gave to me a great love 
and respect for this large and deserving class of wage earn- 
ers, the railroad employees. To them I have given the best 
years of my life, and no class of men deserve it more, and 
no class appreciates more a kindly act in their behalf. Wher- 
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ever a locomotive vais is heard, wherever a freight car 
wheel turns, there I have a friend. But this friendship is 
not confined alone to the men on the trains. In every home 
to which these men return when they come in from their 
runs, a “God bless Father Coffin” springs to the lips of 
mother, wife and daughter, that son, father and brother can 
now more surely come home alive and unharmed. Whether 
or not it was L. S. Coffin that God used to bring this great 
blessing to these men, that is the way the boys of the rail- 
road feel, and I-am a thousand times more than satisfied, 
and will give to the loving Father grateful praise. For 
twelve years they haye honored me with the Presidency of 
the Railroad Employes’ Home, a home for aged and disa- 
bled railroad men, for the present located at Highland Park, 
Ill. This Home is destined in time to grow into a great in- 
stitution, and be cared for and managed by the great Rail- 
road Men’s Brotherhoods of America and Canada. 

WILLow EpceE Farm, near Ft. Dodge, Ia., Dec. 15, 1902. 


Ir CAN no longer be doubted that a railroad will approach 
our eastern border, within a very short time,—say two years. 
at the outside. Either at Galena or Savanna, within two 
years we shall hear the whistle of the iron horse. The com- 
pletion of that road, to either of these places will, in a mea- 
sure revolutionize the trade of the country bordering on the 
Mississippi, above Davenport, and on no part of that country 
will the change be more sensibly felt than in Jackson county. 
Situated as we are, directly opposite the terminus, no matter 
at which place it comes, the effect on the interests of the 
county will be most important. The direction of our trade 
will be from south to east. That is, our produce will go 
east to find a market and from the east shall we receive our 
merchandize.— Bellevue Democrat, Oct. 29, 1851. 
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JOHN HENRY GEAR. 
Speaker of the Iowa House of Representatives, 1874-76 ; _Governor of Iowa, 1878-82 ; 
Member of the U.S. House of Representatives, 1887-91 ; 
U.S. Senator, 1895-1900, 
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BY WILLIAM H. FLEMING.* 


Of the men who have held the office of Governor of this 
State, five were residents of the territory when it became 
such. The subject of this sketch was one, entering the terri- 


tory in the very year of its erection. A native of the State 


of New York, the boy Gear went with his father from Galena 
to Fort Snelling in the year 1838. It will be remembered 
that the Fort named was then in Iowa territory. 

The first ancestors of the late Senator to come to Amer- 
ica settled in Connecticut on their arrival from England in 
1647. There the descendants of the first immigrant resided 
for more than a century, and doubtless many of them are in 


the neighborhood yet. After the war of the Revolution was 


over, Hezekiah Gear, who had married Sarah Gilbert, re- 
moved to Pittsfield, Mass., where Ezekiel Gilbert Gear was 
born. In 1791, when the latter attained to his majority, he 
determined to enter upon the work of the gospel ministry. 

*William Henry Fleming was born of Irish parentage, in New York City, April 


14, 1833. He was educated partly in a private school, but mostly in Public School 
No.7 of that city. At the age of fourteen he became an apprentice to John A. Gray, 


-one of the most distinguished printers and publishers of the last generation. He 


also worked for John F. Trow, who for many years published the Directory of New 
York City. After spending several years with Mr. Trow, he came to Iowa, settling in 
Scott county. He was one year City Editor of The Davenport Gazette. During 
three of the eleven years he was in Scott county he published a paper at Le Claire. 
Mr. Fleming superintended the printing of the voluminous Reports of Adjt. Gen. N. 
B. Baker (1865-67), relating to the Iowa Regiments in the Civil War, and edited most 
ofthem. Healso planned the General Index of Iowa soldiers now in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, much of which was executed under his supervision, In January, 1867, 
he became Deputy Secretary of State under Gen. Ed Wright. He held this position 
two and a half years, when Governor Samuel Merrill appointed Mr. Fleming his Pri- 
vate Secretary. In this useful and honorable capacity he served through the admin- 
istrations of Governors Merrill, Carpenter, Kirkwood, Newbold, Gear, Drake, and 
Shaw. In 1882-83 he compiled the well-known ‘ Historical and Comparative Census. 
of 1836-80,” a publication of permanent interest and great value. He was one of the 
proprietors of The Daily Capital in 1883, and acting Deputy Auditor of State in 1835, 
He has read the proofs and prepared indexes for a score or more of Iowa official pub- 
lications. For many years, down to the present time, he has been engaged in jour- 
nalistic work. He is probably the best informed man in the State in regard to the 
laws on our statute books, as well as upon the records of political parties. He is 
often referred to as a ‘‘ walking encyclopedia” of Iowa history. In December, 1902, 
he was tendered and accepted a position under Secretary Shaw, in the Treasury De- 
partment, at Washington, D. C. 
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At the age of twenty-four he was ordained to the ministry 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Soon afterwards he 
became a missionary among the Indians of western New 
York, the remnant of that powerful confederacy, the rule of 
which was once acknowledged in perhaps the greater part of 
what is now the United States east of the Mississippi. In 
the region inhabited by these tribes, was born on the 7th day 
of April, 1825, at the village of Ithaca, if it could be called 
a village then, John Henry Gear. His mother, Harriet Cook 
Gear, dying in the boy’s early childhood, he was taken by 
his grandmother to Pittsfield. He was returned by his 
father, in the year 1831, to the home of the latter, who had 
remarried, and five years afterwards the family removed to 
Galena, Ill., then the most important town in the west, ex- 
cept St. Louis. After a residence there of a couple of years, 
the removal to Ft. Snelling, Iowa territory, occurred, the 
father being achaplain in the army. The limited schooling 
the boy got away from the parental roof was largely supple- 
mented by that which his missionary father could impart. 
In 1843 young Gear left home and started to make for him- 
self a name and fortune. He at once went to Burlington, 
the home of his aunt, the wife of Hon. Charles Mason, the 
only chief justice the territory of Iowa had. Burlington was 
also the home of Governor Chambers, the territorial execu- 
tive, to whom young Gear brought dispatches from Ft. Snell- 
ing. He was wearing his first boots, having up to that time 
worn moccasins. The Governor’s greeting was, “You look 
like a young fellow for important business like this.’ Here, 
after doing some work on a farm, he got employment with 
Bridgman Brothers, at a compensation of $50 a year and 
board. Subsequently he went with one of the brothers to 
Keosauqua, at a salary of $100 and board. In 1845 he re- 
turned to Burlington, where he entered the establishment of 
W. F. Coolbaugh & Co., of which house he was destined in 
a few years to become a partner in the business, and even- 
tually its head; and in 1855 it all became his. During these 
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years he traveled extensively in southern Iowa, getting to 
know pretty much every business man and not a few others 
in all that part of the State. Traveling then, one need not 
be reminded, meant more of toil than it does now. During 
at least the earlier part of his days on the road there was not 
a mile of railway in Iowa, and many years more had to elapse 
before he could get one hundred miles west of Burlington 
by rail. The period in which he traveled as representative 
of the house of which he became the head was one of large 
activity, for it was then that the great tide of immigration 
which marked the decade of the ’50’s was pouring into the 
State, and new farms were being opened, towns laid out, and 
railroads projected of a magnitude which our 9,000 miles of 
constructed road hardly surpasses. The acquaintance which 
this active and enterprising merchant then made told when 
in after years he had entered public life. 

In 1852 Mr. Gear held his first office, that of alderman. 
It was eleven years afterwards before he again held civic 
office. In the spring of 1863 he was chosen mayor of the 
city of his home. A few years later he was nominated for 
the office of Representative in the General Assembly, but he 
declined the nomination. Again, in 1871, he was nominated 
with his own consent, and was elected. He then entered the 
Fourteenth General Assembly. The House of Representa- 
tives at that time was one of the ablest the State has known. 
On one side were Kasson, Pratt and Wilson, all of whom 
left that legislature to enter Congress. On the other were 
Duncombe, one of the strongest men the Democratic party 


of Iowa has ever had among its leaders; Ainsworth, soon to 


enter Congress, the first Democrat to have a seat in that 
body since before the war; Benton J. Hall, who also some 
years later became the first Democrat to represent the First 
District in Congress, Ed Campbell, and John P. Irish, all 
men of might in their party a quarter of a century; and there 
were many other men of marked ability. Among such men 


the new Representative from the county of Des Moines soon 
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took position as a leader. The most notable legislation of 
that session was the bill providing a different method of 
taxing railroads from that formerly in vogue. The railroads 
had up till that time paid a percentage of their gross earn- 
ings into the State treasury, part of which was disbursed to 
the counties. A bill was brought into the legislature pro- 
viding a new system, which was substantially that now in 
vogue. It was fought steadily by a vigorous but powerless 
minority, one of the leaders of which was the future Govy- 
ernor and Senater. Steadily, at every stage of the measure, 
he antagonized it, and tried to improve it. In this he was 
associated with Kasson, Irish, Gréen of Davenport, and 
others. The feature which they especially contended against 
was the one which deprived the cities of the tax on the prop- 
erty within their limits. They tried to get this changed, but 
unavailingly. Among the amendments offered by Mr. Gear 
was one to include in certain instructions which the House 
was giving a committee, the following: 


Also, to prepare the necessary additional section to secure the proper 
limitation upon the rates and charges to be taken and received by rail- 
roads, and to prevent the exaction from the people by the railroads of the 
amount of taxes levied by this act by onerous charges on the transporta- 
tion of freight. 


This, as everything else that was offered to improve the 
bill, was rejected. When the measure was finally passed, 
the following protest was entered on the journal of the House: 


The undersigned members of the House of Representatives do most 
respectfully, but earnestly and firmly, protest against the passage of the 
bill known as “ Substitute for H. F. No, 279,” entitled “An Act for the taxa- 
tion of railroads,” for the following reasons, to-wit: 

First—That it is inequitable in its provisions to the counties having 
railways within their limits, in that it puts all the property, without the 
right of way, into the hands of men who cannot from the nature of the 
case fix proper valuation on the same. 

Second—That it is inequitable and unjust to the cities in this State 
having railways within their limits, from the fact that on the cities is 
thrown the burden of protecting railway property within their limits, as 
put forth in the opinion of the Supreme Court of this State. 
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Third—We protest against the passage of the bill on account of the 
unjust legislation as put forth in section nine* of the bill. 

Fourth—We protest against the whole bill as being unjust and in our 
judgment unconstitutional. 

Fifth—That the bill we believe to be a delusion, and that it is in the 


interests of the railroad more than the people. 
JoHN H. Gear, 


B. J. Hatt, 

J. W. GREEN, 

W. A. Stow, 

Epw. CamMPBELL, 
Joun P. Izisu, 

F. O’DonneEt1, 
Isaao BLAKELY, 
M. GoopDsPEED, 

C. T. Pert, 
SamMurnL WHITTEN. 


The next session, which was an adjourned session held 
for the consideration of the proposed code, was for that rea- 
son one of the most important yet held in the State. In that 
work the Representative from Des Moines county took an 
active part. Indeed, it may be said, that he well knew what 
was before the body at any time during his legislative career, 
and kept fully in touch with the business being transacted. 
The section in the railroad law that prohibits pooling in this 
State was his work, he having introduced it and procured its 
passage. As originally enacted, and on Mr. Gear’s motion, 
it is as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any railroad company to make any contract or 
enter into any stipulation with any other railroad company running in the 
same general direction by which either company shall directly or indi- 
rectly agree to divide in any manner or in any proportion the joint earn- 
ings upon the whole or any part of the freight transported over such road, 
and any violation of this provision shall render the railroad company 
violating the same liable to a penalty of $5,000 for each month for which 
such earnings are divided, to be recovered for the use of the permanent 
school fund in the name of the State. 

When the House was considering a bill requiring the stew- 
ards of hospitals for the insane to make reports of all financial 


*This section, itis proper to say, was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 
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transactions, accompanying the same with vouchers, and to 
have quarterly settlements with the boards of trustees, Rep- 
resentative Gear offered as an amendment that “such settle- 
ment of accounts shall be made by the board of trustees in 
open session, and shall not be intrusted to a committee.” 
This amendment, showing as it does the member’s knowl- 
edge of the tendency of boards to turn work over to com- 
mittees, was adopted. 

The House of Representatives in the Fifteenth General 
Assembly, to which Mr. Gear was chosen, was equally di- 
vided in membership between the dominant party and a new 
one, known as the Anti-Monopoly party. The latter had 
absorbed the Democratic organization, and with the aid of a 
secret society had swept the southern half of the State. Had 
it been as well organized in the northern counties as it was 
in the remainder of the State, it would certainly have had a 
majority in the House, and have imperiled the success of the 
State ticket. When the legislature met thus divided, many 
days were spent in fruitless balloting for speaker, and it was 
not until the 137th ballot that a choice was made. That 
choice fell on the Representative from Des Moines county. 
As in all other positions, Mr. Gear was called upon to fill, he 
discharged the duties of the high office with superior ability, 
and to universal satisfaction. The fact that the House was 
equally divided made the task of the Speaker exceptionally 
difficult. Yet no complaint was ever heard against his man- 
ner of conducting the business of the House, nor was appeal 
taken from his rulings. In 1876, having been for a third 
time elected a member, he was again chosen to the speaker- 
ship, the only instance in the history of the State of such re- 
election. 

The satisfaction Mr. Gear gave in his successive terms as 
speaker made the easier his canvass for the governorship, for 
which office he now became a pronounced candidate. He 
was nominated in June, 1877. He opened the campaign at 
West Branch, Cedar county. His reason for doing so was 
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that there resided in that place a man who had made 
calumnious accusations against the nominee in respect 
to his personal habits. He determined to go there and face 
the community where the farmer lived and where he later 
had considerable influence; the boldness and frankness of his 
talk took well with the candid Quakers who came to hear 
him, and produced an excellent impression. When he had 
concluded his speech an elderly Friend addressed him, say- 
ing, “Friend Gear, I would like to ask thee a question, if 
thee will answer.” “I will certainly, if I can,” was the 
reply of the speaker. Whereupon this brief dialogue ensued. 
“Does thee drink intoxicating liquors?” “TI take a glass of 
whisky when I feel like it.” “I admire thy candor but I 
wish thee did not do so.”” The election returns showed how 
well the candidate’s manliness served him. Nevertheless, 
there was an independent Republican candidate, who drew 
off enough votes to prevent the nominee of the party getting 
a majority, something which had not happened before. 
But when the Governor’s first term was about to expire, and 
the convention was being held to make nominations, a man 
of marked ability, who had opposed Governor Gear after his 
first nomination, came to him and asked the privilege of pre- 
senting his name to the State Convention. This being con- 
ceded him, the gentleman referred to made a thoroughly en- 
thusiastic speech, expressing his gratification at the char- 
acter of administration the Governor had given the State. 
This time there was a handsome popular majority, while the 
plurality was the largest any candidate for Governor ever 
received in Iowa during the lifetime of Governor Gear. 
When Governor Gear entered upon his duties as the chief 
executive of the State, he found it burdened with the largest 
volume of floating indebtedness up to that time known in its 
history. Like a large volume of similar indebtedness more 
recently incurred, it was by no means injudiciously contracted. 
The period was that following the severe financial crash of 
1873, and prices of material and labor were low. Hence, 
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most advantageous contracts could be and were made for the 
erection of public buildings. This is one of the reasons why 
the State House, much of the work on which was done at 
that time, was not a more expensive structure to build than 
it proved to be. But, when the new Governor entered upon 
the executive office this state of affairs was passing away, and 
with returning prosperity, which was alike the harbinger and 
the foredated effect of the return to specie payment, the low 
prices, the compensating accompaniment of the “hard times,” 
were beginning to disappear. It was therefore now the time 
to get out of debt and keep out of it, thought the Governor, 
and to the payment of the debt and accumulating a sufficient 
surplus the executive directed his efforts. He first turned his 
attention to the penitentiaries, which were more under the ex- 
ecutive control than any of the other institutions. He ordered 
the newly chosen warden, Capt. McMillan, to take charge of 
the prison at Ft. Madison some weeks before either he or his 
predecessor expected that the change would be made; and 
the first the latter knew that he must immediately retire 
was when his successor presented his commission and the 
order to take charge, and demanded immediate possession. 
This being promptly yielded, a rapid diminution of expenses 
followed. The legislature, entering into the spirit of the 
Governor’s designs, cut down the allowance for the support 
of the prison and many of the salaries, and diminished the 
allowance to the warden. That officer was required to make 
contracts for furnishing discharged convicts with suitable 
clothing, superceding the former practice of buying each a 
separate outfit at retail prices. As a consequence of these 
and similar economies, the labor of the convicts became for 
the first time a source of income to our State, as it has con- 
tinued to be ever since. The Governor caused the methods 
of keeping books at both prisons to be reformed. Further- 
more, he caused monthly statements of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the prisons to be sent to him, which statements 
he subjected to scrutiny. More than once was the warden 
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called upon to explain an apparently large price paid for a 
commodity that was bought for the prison; but it is only just 
to the prison officers to say that satisfactory explanations al- 
ways came. He also caused to be sent to him a complete 
transcript of the convict register of each prison, which tran- 
script he had recorded. This register is kept to this day. . 
The account of receipts and disbursements has not been 
deemed necessary since the establishment of the board of 
control; and it has therefore been discontinued. 

But the penitentiaries were not the only institutions which 
felt the hand of the master. All of them came to realize 
that there was a man at the head of affairs who was looking 
after the State’s business as if it were his own. He often 
visited them, and his visits were unheralded. Yet I have 
never heard that any of the officers of an institution felt that 
they had reason to complain, or did complain, of what was done 
or said by the Governor. The legislature made many re- 
ductions in the allowance for these institutions mostly sug- 
gested by the executive. That this vigilance had its effect 
was seen in the next report of the financial officers of the 
State, when the expenditures during the biennial period had 
been smaller in volume than for any similar period during 
the ten years preceding. 

Governor Gear had not been long in office when he came 
to think it well that there should be some change in the 
management of the institutions. Two of his predecessors 
had recommended the creation of a board of charities and 
corrections that should be charged with the duty of oversee- 
ing the charitable and penal institutions, but without other 
than moral control or such as it might be able to exercise 
through the representations such a board should make to the 
General Assembly. Governor Gear had given attention to 
this suggestion while considering the matter of the govern- 
ment of the institutions. That consideration brought him 
to quite a different conclusion. He said that what was 
wanted was not more boards, but fewer. He then announced 
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his belief that one board should be entrusted with the man- 
agement of all the State’s institutions; the board of control 
idea. He talked it to members of the General Assembly. 
Following his suggestion a bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives placing all the charitable and penal insti- 
tutions under the management of a board of three persons. 
It was not thought advisable by the friends of the measure 
to do more than this. The House, however, amended it by 
including in the scope of the bili all the institutions except. 
the university. This was probably done in order to over- 
load the measure, and thus insure its defeat. But it passed 
the House of Representatives as thus amended, and went to 
the Senate. It came near passing that body also. It re- 
ceived twenty-five votes in that body on suspending the rules 
and ordering it to a third reading the same day. This, not 
being two-thirds of the Senate, the motion was lost. But 
the Senate ordered the bill to a third reading the next day 
by a larger majority. But that next day, it happened, was 
that of the adjournment of the General Assembly, and the 
third reading of the bill was never reached. 

Subsequently the Governor recommended that the insane 
hospitals be put under one board, the schools for the blind, 
and the deaf, and the feeble-minded under another, while to 
the board of regents might be committed the care of the 
state normal school; and the reform schools, as our indus- 
trial schools were then styled, should be left, like the peni- 
tentiaries, under the supervision of the Governor. But noth- 
ing further was done in this direction until the Twenty- 
seventh General Assembly, when, after a somewhat similar 
recommendation from Governor Drake, the General Assem- 
bly determined to go further, and adopt the plan which was 
proposed in the House of Representatives twenty years before, 
and which, as has been seen, originated with Governor Gear. 

The war-loan made by the State in 1861 fell due in the 
year 1881, the last of the administration of Governor Gear, 
The matter of making suitable provision for liquidating the 
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bonds was incumbent on the legislature of 1880, As the 


session wore on, the Governor became anxious lest the mat- 
ter should not be attended to, There were weak-kneed men 
in the General Assembly who feared to make the necessary 
levy in order to pay the debt. Some suggested that the bonds 
be renewed for a period of ten years, when the State’s growth 
and improved financial condition would permit of the retire- 
ment of the bonds without difficulty—as if the State would 
grow more in the ten years than it had in the twenty since 
the bonds were negotiated! As the session drew to its close 
without anything being done, or apparently contemplated, 
the Governor felt it incumbent on himself to talk to some of 
the members privately on the subject, letting it be under- 
stood that if the legislature should adjourn without attend- 
ing to the matter he would call that body together immedi- 
ately in extraordinary session, and would be careful to let 
the people know why he did so. Whether this intimation 
had any effect or not, certain it is that the desired action was 
had, for within a few days of the close of the session a bill 
was passed providing for the payment of the bonds, and mak- 
ing a special levy for the purpose of furnishing the funds 
necessary therefor. 

In the first session held during his administration, the 
board of railroad commissioners was created, and the appoint- 
ment of its members devolved on the Governor. From the 
somewhat long list of applicants for the place, not a selection 
was made. The appointees were men for whom no effort 
to get them on the board had been put forth. It is not re- 
called that there was a letter received at the executive office 
recommending the appointment of either of the persons who 
were selected. These were ex-Governor Cyrus C, Carpenter, 
Peter A. Dey, and James W. McDill: Similarly, when Gov. 
Carpenter retired on being nominated for Congress, Marcus 
C. Woodruff, of Dubuque, was selected to fill the vacancy, 
without waiting for recommendations for him or anybody 
else; although there were others who desired the place. 
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Again, when Senator Kirkwood resigned his seat in the Sen- 
ate in order to enter the cabinet of President Garfield, the 
Governor sent for Judge McDill and without any previous 
intimation tendered him the vacant senatorship. 

One of the winters when he was in the executive chair 
was remarkable for the quantity of snow that fell. The 
movements of railway trains were impeded perhaps more 
that season than in any other in the history of the west. 
The company operating one of the roads was disposed to 
abandon part of its line, and even did suspend traffic for a 
time, thus leaying the people along that part of the road 
comparatively without fuel, and exposing them to great suf- 
fering, there being no other road that could supply their 
needs. The Governor, hearing of the action of the com- 
pany, communicated with its officers, protesting against their 
course, and announcing his determination to see what he 
could do to open the road for traffic if the management failed 
to have it done. Operations were soon resumed on the line. 
While he had thus a desirable amount of sternness in his 
make-up, he had at the same time one of the kindliest of dis- 
positions. The hill on which the capitol stands is an admir- 
able coasting-ground when it is covered with snow. Such 
was the case during the season referred to, and the boys with 
their big bob-sleds would watch for the time when the Gov- 
ernor would leave the state-house, and invite him to ride 
with them, an invitation which was always accepted; and 
lively was the rivalry between the boys for the honor of carry- 
ing the Governor down the hill. The jollity of those rides 
with the ‘‘boss,” as they would call him, will be always a 
pleasant memory to the boys of that day. 

After his retirement from the executive office, Gov. Gear 
devoted himself to private enterprises, including some min- 
ing operations in Colorado. In 1886, he received the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress in the First District, and 
was selected after a lively contest, his competitor being his 
first colleague in the General Assembly, Hon. Benton J. 
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Hall. Two years later he was re-elected. In 1890 he went 
down in the general overthrow that happened to his party 
that year. But in 1892 he defeated his successful opponent 
of two years before. Of Gov. Gear’s career in the House of 
Representatives I can best speak by quoting the language of 
one who was associated with him in both Houses of Congress, 
the present senior Senator from Minnesota: 


From the very start he became an influential member, whose good 
sense, sound judgment and keen insight were highly valued and appre- 
ciated by his associates. His vast experience in public affairs before he 
entered the House of Representatives had better equipped him and made 
him better qualified for the important duties of a legislator than most 
men who entered that body. This was recognized by all. He had been 
a member and Speaker of the House of Representatives of his own State, 
and had been for four years one of the ablest and most efficient Governors 
ef his State. Hewas known to all his associates as ‘Governor’ Gear, 
and the term “Governor” was not, in his case, used in a perfunctory or 
vain sense, but with all the force and value that the term implies. His 
firmness and rugged honesty and integrity were recognized and felt by all. 
When he supported a measure, that support gave it credit, and doubts and 
misgivings disappeared. 

He was fair, just, and fearless in the performance of his duties, and 
eharitable and considerate towards those who differed with him. He had 
the happy faculty of softening and allaying the acrimony that occasion- 
ally occurred inthe House. He was attentive and watchful throughout the 
session, and few things escaped his notice; and though not one of the 
leaders of the House yet he was one of the chief mainstays of those who 
assumed to lead, and without the assistance of such their leadership would 
dave been a failure. His advice and opinion on all great questions were 
sought and valued by his associates. 


Those who remember the departed statesman as a member 
of the legislature of Iowa will readily recognize the appli- 
ceability of much that is here said to his career in that body, 
except that here almost from the first he wasa leader. In 
the second Congress in which Gov. Gear sat he was instru- 
mental in securing the adoption of the plan of allowing a 
bounty for sugar-raising. It will be remembered, by those 
familiar with the writings of Alexander Hamilton, that the 
bounty system, rather more than that of protective duties, 
was his favorite plan for encouraging domestic manufactures. 
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The measure succeeded when presented in the Fifty-first 
Congress. Of the passage of the bill which contained that 
provision, it is the opinion of a distinguished Senator who 
also served in the Senate with Senator Gear, “That no mem- 
ber of the committee, barring its learned head (Mr. McKin- 
ley), contributed more to the result obtained than did Mr. 
Gear.” The Senator added, further speaking of the Iowan, 
“He brought to the consultations of the committee room not 
the philosophy of the schools or the dreams of the theorist, 
but rather the practical experience of a business life. He 
seemed to possess upon almost every subject connected with 
that legislation an inexhaustible fund of information and 
knowledge of its infinite details, gathered from prac. 
tical experiences in life, which served at all times to illumine 
the subject and light the way to wise and safe conclusions.” 

In 1894 Governor Gear was elected to the Senate of the 
United States and took his seat in 1895. In 1900 he was 
elected for another term, of which he was not destined to see 
the beginning. In that illustrious body he had an influence 
such as is rarely the fortune of a Senator in his first term to 
possess, Here his habits of industry and close attention to 
business made him strong and appreciated. A Senator of 
opposite faith said of him, “The thorough business habits 
of the deceased made him a useful man in the Senate. He 
did much valuable work in the Senate that escaped public 
attention, and for which he never received credit. He was 
not a man who sought notoriety. His valuable services con- 
sisted largely in thorough and efficient committee work—just 
such work as shapes and molds legislation, and which is sel- 
dom properly appreciated by the public.” 

It may be truly said that rarely has a junior Senator had 
the influence, or commanded the attention of that illustrious 
legislative body, so much as Senator Gear. His presence 
and power were felt there, and amounted almost to a leader- 
ship. 

The useful career of this distinguished statesman came to 
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an end on the morning of the 14th day of July, 1900. That 
end came quietly and peacefully; and while rather suddenly 
it was nevertheless not a surprise to his friends, who had been 
familiar with the fact that the health of the veteran com- 
moner was steadily failing. 

In all the relations of life, the Governor and Senator was 
a true man. He was a devoted husband and father, an esti- 
mable citizen, a public servant of the highest type, a states- 
man of enlarged and progressive views. 

Goy. Gear’s memory was phenomenal. While I would 
not say of him, as is sometimes vainly said of a man, “He 
never forgot a face,’ I would say that very few menI have 
known came so near being thus equipped with an unfailing 
memory. When he did remember a person, he seemed also 
to recall at once all he had ever known of that person. This 
happy faculty was of vast service to him in his public career. 
He was moreover one of the most faithful of friends, as all 
realized who were ever included in the circle of that friend- 
ship. 

Few members ever served their individual constituents 
so faithfully as he did. His correspondence was enormous. 
Senator Mason said of it, that when Goy. Gear and he were 
members of the House of Representatives it was the 
largest that came to any member of that body, and it always 
had attention. 

When he was Governor he attended to the correspond- 
ence of the office largely in person. There were no stenog- 
raphers in the employ of the State then, and it was before 
the days of the typewriter. Yetitwas attended to promptly 
and fully. The Governor wrote rapidly, and expressed him- 
self clearly. 

He has now passed to the realms of the unseen, perhaps 
rather of the real. The State mourns it. One of the most 
approachable and lovable of men, few could have gone hence 
whose departure would be so keenly felt as that of this worthy 
citizen. 
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I cannot better close this sketch of the departed Senator 
than by quoting from what was said of him by one who had 
known him all his life in Iowa, the venerable Dr. Salter of 
Burlington, and by one who had known him all his public 
life and who was much of that time intimately associated with 
him, the distinguished Congressman from the Seventh Dis- 
trict, Hon. John A. T. Hull. 

Said Dr. Salter: 


His name is written large in the history of this commonwealth, in the 
records of Congress, and in the hearts of thousands of our people. While 
he died in the height of his fame with such honors clustering his brow as 
fall to few; secure so far as human authority and power go in one of the. 
high dignities of the world; he bore honor and fame with the same sim- 
plicity that characterized him in every situation. 


Said Captain Hull: 


His loss will be mourned in Iowa while the generation now living there 
shall rule. His memory will be borne in the affectionate hearts of the 
people he loved so well. We will build him an enduring monument in 
our State, in the affections of our children; and we can say to his friends 
that they can take pride in the fact that they were related to this splendid 
specimen of American manhood and American statesmanship. 


This paper would be incomplete without mention of the 
worthy woman who was for well nigh half a century one of 
the best of helpmeets, friend, adviser, counselor—everything 
which the best of wives may be, and who with two of their 
four children survived him. To her, Miss Harriet Foote, he 
was married in the year 1852. She too has now passed from 
earth, and rejoined her husband. This lady was born No- 
vember 11,1818, and died October 4,1902. Her birthplace 
was Middlebury, Addison county, Vermont, at the south 
point of Lake Champlain. She was the daughter of Justus. 
Foote. Her mother, Harriet Swan Graham, was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Graham, a native of Scotland, of the clan 
Graeme, who became minister of the parish at Suffield, Con- 
necticut. A colleague of Mr. Graham in that pastorate was. 
Rev. Daniel Waldo, who was chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Thirty-fourth Congress. Miss Footecame. 
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with her mother from Vermont to the home of her brother, 
John Graham Foote, afterwards senator (1860-1864) and 
capitol commissioner (1872-1886). Of this excellent woman, 
one who knew her well thus wrote: 

Mrs. Gear did not seek public life for herself. She idealized and idol- 
ized her home. To her it was everything it could mean for wife and 
mother. But, having met its many obligations, Mrs. Gear entered with 
great spirit and earnestness into the public life of her distinguished hus- 
band. In her clear insight into human nature and human motives, her 
keen discernment and lofty ideals, . . . Mrs. Gear was a strong, sus- 
taining force, which the Senator dearly prized. 

During the administration of her husband, Mrs. Gear, see- 
ing that the battle-flags of the regiments were disappearing 
where they were kept, that every zephyr carried away some 
of the precious material of which they were made, deter- 
mined to make an effort to preserve them from further de- 
struction. She accordingly obtained permission from the 
Executive Council to undertake the task. Securing the help 
of many of the widows and daughters of soldiers and others, 
she had the flags covered with a material which, while it ex- 
posed the colors to view, yet protected them from being torn 
to pieces by the winds. In this work, Mrs. Gear prepared 
nearly if not quite every flag for the quilting process by put- 
ting the tattered fragments of the valued emblems in their 
proper places, and turning them over to those who did the 
sewing. To this work Mrs. Gear devoted several weeks of 
constant labor. The fact that the colors of the regiments 
which did so much for the fame of Iowa can now be distin- 
guished is largely due to the judicious care thus taken of 
them by this thoughtful woman. 

The social life of the capital was much enlivened during 
the administration of Governor Gear. He and his wife were 
delightful hosts; and many times during the sessions did 
they entertain members and others; and gatherings of those 
days live in local history as among the most charming of like 
events in the memory of denizens of the capital. 

Of this estimable couple, the Rev. Dr. Salter, the vener- 
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The two lives were mingled and blended in a more perfect union than 
ordinarily falls to human lot. Her own.large intelligence, her acquaint- 
ance with the social, moral, and political questions of the age, her public 
spirit, her devotion to her country’s cause and honor and advancement, 
her simplicity of life, her gracious and dignified manners, her wisdom and 
discretion and courage of speech, her reserve and silence when patience 
and the unspoken word were the best, her quiet discernment of artifice and 
imposture, her instant appreciation of whatsoever things are just and 
pure and true and good, her generous disposition to help every worthy 
cause and all worthy persons, and the respect she won for herself alike 
from the friends and from the competitors of her husband in his public 
career—all combined to give her consideration and influence among pub- 
lie men and in the public affairs of [owa and the nation. 


The Sioux City Journal, whose editor, Hon. George D. 
Perkins, was in both the State and National legislatures 
with Gov. Gear, and knew both husband and wife intimately, 
paid tribute to her memory thus: 


Senator Gear’s political life fellin stormy times. His best lieutenant 
was hiswife. She was constantly with him, and she bore her part in every 
battle. Senator Gear had rare faculty in making friends, and Mrs. Gear 
was inventful in social pleasures involving polities. Going back to the 
time of his service as Speaker and Governor, it is safe to say that Mr. 
Gear knew more Iowa people by name than any one else, with his wife a 
close second. 

Towa has never had as high a type of woman politician as it had in 
Mrs. Gear. She was a stately lady. She was hostess at her husband’s 
board. She had keen observation; she knew where the ground was solid, and 
she knew where it was treacherous. But she had the tact to keep what she 
knew and what she observed from the knowledge of her happy companies: 
She never sought credit for herself; everything with her was “Henry 
Gear’s”’. 

The Senator died in the harness as he had hoped to do, with the confi- 
dence and warm affection of his State freshly written as his heirloom, 
With his death, despite all the loving struggle of her heart and hands to 
ward off the summons, her lifework was ended. She had only to wait. 


J. C, BELTRAMI, THE ITALIAN TRAVELER, 


As he dressed when among the Western Indians. 
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THE EASTERN BORDER OF IOWA IN 1823. 
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J. C. Beltrami, “formerly Judge of a Royal Court in the Ex-Kingdom 
of Italy ” (1805-14), published “A Pilgrimage in Europe and America,” 
2 vols., London, 1828. The second volume contains a description of a voy- 
age to the sources of the Mississippi, with a map of the river. Fifty 
pages cover the eastern boundary of Iowa. Beltrami came down the 
Ohio river, and up the Mississippi to St. Louis, in April, 1823. In his 
company were William Clark, of the Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804-6, 
afterwards Governor of Missouri Territory, and for many years Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs on the Missouri and upper Mississippi, and Law- 
rence Taliaferro, U. 8. Indian agent among the Sioux. 

On the 2d of May Beltrami left St. Louis in company with Mr. Talia- 
ferro on the Virginia, a steamboat 118 feet long, 22 feet wide, Captain 
Perston. His narrative is diffuse, but has some items of interest, showing 
the state of things and the manners and customs of the Indians upon our 
eastern border, nine years before the Black Hawk War. The narrative, 
somewhat abridged, is as follows: 


A chief of one of the tribes of the Saukis, The Great 
Eagle, was on board. The first thing he did, when we were 
some distance from shore, was to take off the uniform Gov- 
ernor Clark had given him asa present from the Great Father 
(President Monroe). He showed high satisfaction at find- 
ing himself once more in statu quo of our first parents. The 
youngest of his two children had not even a leaf or a bit of 
cloth round the loins, whilst we were shivering with cold, 
though wrapped in our flannel and great coats. 

Clarksville and Louisiana are two rising villages, the lat- 
ter 112 miles from St. Louis. From the top of a pretty hill 


the eye rests on nothing but immense and impenetrable 


woods, the only asylum we have henceforth to expect; for, 
with the exception of the forts upon the river and Prairie du 
Chien, this is the last vestige of civilization towards the north. 

In the midst of these masses of trees, one meets with 
beautiful tracts of meadow land, destitute of shrubs or bushes, 


or they sometimes exhibit the appearance of groves and 


clumps of trees disposed with so much symmetry that, but 
for the death-like stillness which pervades this silence, it would 
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be impossible not to think that they had been placed by the 
hand of man. Sh 

On the 6th (May), while the steamboat was taking in 
wood, I wandered into a forest. .The varied forms and tints. 
of the landscape insensibly led me on, and a flock of wild 
turkeys induced me to go so far that I was unable to regain 
the place where the steamboat had stopped. In this dilemma 
my compass was my guide; but what was my surprise at 
finding the vessel gone! A bend of the river concealed every 
signal I could make, and the discharges of my gun resounded 
vainly in the forest. I betook myself to my legs; fortu- 
nately the steamboat ran aground. At this moment my com- 
panions discovered that I was missing. The canoe which 
was dispatched to meet me arrived just in time, for I was so. 
out of breath that I must have given up the pursuit. The 
Great Eagle, vexed and angry that the pilot had not taken 
his advice respecting the channel, jumped into the river and 
swam to the bank. The following day we found him sur- 
rounded by his tribe at Fort Edwards, where he had arrived 
before us. They had formed a temporary encampment, and 
were exchanging furs with the traders of the South-west 
Company. Scarcely were we within sight of the encamp- 
ment when the children of Great Eagle plunged into the 
river and swam to their den with the eagerness of wild beasts 
escaping from a menagerie into their native forests. Great 
Eagle came on board to take his bow and quiver and gun; 
although exasperated against the people of the boat, he put 
out his hand to me as a mark of friendship. I availed myself 
of this favorable moment to ask him for a scalp suspended 
by the hair to the handle of his tomahawk. It was a peri- 
cranium of a chief of the Sioux whom he had killed the pre- 
ceding year. This scalp is as honorable a trophy to an In- 
dian, as a horse’s tail is to a Turk, a Tartar, or a Chinee. 

Fort Edwards is built on the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi; it commands a great extent of the river, as well as the 
mouth of the river Le Moine, which descends from the wes 
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and is navigable for 300 miles into the interior. The banks 
of this river are inhabited by the Yawohas, a savage people 
who have been almost destroyed by the Sioux. 

The country beyond Fort Edwards on the west of the 
Mississippi, as far as its sources, and even still farther, which 
belonged to the Territory of Missouri before the State of 
Missouri was formed, is now distinguished only under the 
name of Savage Lands; for throughout their whole extent 
there are no other traces of civilization than a few scattered 
huts belonging to traders, themselves descendants of savages. 

The Government has had the wisdom to organize an in- 
tendancy with sub-intendancies to watch over and protect the 
people, prevent abuses on the part of those authorized to 
trade with them, and oppose the usurpation of that right by 
foreigners. This was necessary, because the English North- 
west Company had extended its establishments far into the 
territory of the United States, which enabled the Cabinet of 
St. James to excite the Indians against the United States. 

The Saukis were the first Indians we met with towards. 
the north; I visited their camp; their huts are covered with 
mats or skins. The Canadians, the classical nomenclators 
of these countries, call them lodges. They are elliptical. 
Each generally contains a family; they sleep ina circle upon 
skins, mats, or dried grass. Fire is made in the center, as. 
among the ancients; the smoke passes through the round 
opening in the roof. A copper or tin boiler, which they get 
from the traders, supported by a wooden fork stuck in the 
ground, pieces of wood hollowed into spoons, bits of the bark 
of trees formed into plates and dishes, the horns of buffaloes 
cut into cups, constitute their table service. A stake sup- 
plies the place of a spit, fingers serve for forks, the earth for 
a table, a skin on the carpet of nature for a tablecloth. They 
sit indiscriminately around the food with which Providence 
and their guns supply them. Neither kings nor courtiers 
are treated with any distinction. In this perfect republic 
equality is not less the privilege of animals than men. The 
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dogs, although illegitimate and descended from wolves, are 
seated at the same table with the savages, and at the same 
divan; they partake of the same dishes, and sleep in the same 
beds. I have seen young bears treated as a part of the 
community. . 

The faces of the Saukisare not disagreeable; their heads are 
rather small, with no hair except a small tuft upon the pineal 
gland, like that of the Turks; this gives the forehead an ap- 
pearance of elevation. Their eyes are small, eye-brows thin; 
the cornea approaches rather to yellow, the pupil to red; 
they are the link between those of the orang-outang and ours. 
Their ears are sufficiently large to bear all the jewels with 
which they are adorned; two foxes’ tails dangled from those 
of the Great Eagle. I have seen others to which were hung 
bells, heads of birds, and buckles, which penetrated the whole 
cartilagineous part from top to bottom. Their noses are large 
and flat, like those of the nations of Eastern Asia; their nos- 
trils are pierced and ornamented like their ears. The max- 
illary bones are very prominent, the under jaw extends out- 
wards on both sides. Their mouths are large, teeth close 
set, and of the purest enamel; their lips a little inverted. 
Their necks are regularly formed; they have large bellies 
and narrow chests so that their bodies are generally larger 
below than above. Their feet and hands are well propor- 
tioned; their arms slender; this may be attributed to want 
of exercise. The only part of the body savages inure to fa- 
tigue is the legs, which are more robust than the rest of 
their frame. Their complexion is copper-colored, whence 
they call themselves the Red People, as a distinction from 
whites and blacks. Except the tuft on the head, they have 
no hair on any part of the body. They pluck it out at an 
early age, and as they use the most persevering means for 
its extirpation, nothing is left but a soft down. 

You would be astonished at the striking coincidences be- 
tween the habits of the Indians and those of the ancient and 
modern people of the old world. Notwithstanding the con- 


tinuance of cold weather the men had nothing but a single 
covering of wool or skin, which serves them day and night. 
They throw it about them with grace and dexterity, as the 
Romans did their palliwm. Their coverings for the feet and 


legs, which they call mokasins, are made of the skin of the 


roe-buck, buffalo, or elk, and are like the cothurni of the 
Greeks and Romans. In summer they generally go bare- 


foot; in winter they wear a kind of skin or cloth gaiters. 


which they call mytas. They wear a covering round the 
loins; the rest of the body, even the head, is naked, whether 
it rains, hails, or freezes, or the earth is parched with the 
heat of the dog-days. 

Their offensive weapons are the bow, arrow, pike, lance, 
as among the ancients; the axe, club, dagger, as among com- 
batants of the middle ages; the tomahawk, as used by the 
Tartars of Tamerlane; and the gun used by modern nations. 
The shield is their only defensive weapon. It is of leather,. 
round or oval. They paint it as the Romans did, and like 
them trace the origin of their armorial bearings from it. 
They paint those hieroglyphics upon their tents, as we do 
upon the doors or walls of our mansions. I have one which 
is ornamented with plumes, and bears the head of the mani- 
tou or peculiar god of the hero from whom I received it,— 
the head of a wild duck, by which he expected perhaps to 
petrify his enemies, as Perseus did with the head of Medusa. 

A kind of tunic with large sleeves, which comes down to 
the girdle of the female Saukis, is like the Hebrew ephod; 
plates of white metal, fixed on the part which covers the 
breast, seem an imitation of the fibulae of the ancients. A 
petticoat fitting close to the body descends to the knees; 
their legs are covered with a kind of gaiters, resembling those 
of the ancient Scythian women. The covering of the feet 
and legs is distinguished from that of the men only by its 
elegance; in summer their feet and legs are uncovered. Dur- 
ing youth their forms are attractive, but these flowers soon 
fade; evening succeeds to the morning without the interval 
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of noon; for the women are the porters, the beasts of burden 
of the men, who, they say, would lose all dignity if they con- 
descended to any other occupation than hunting and war. 
There isnoslavery more abject than that of the Indian women. 
They are looked upon with such contempt that the greatest 
insult to an Indian is to say, ““You are asquaw.” It fre- 
quently happens that these victims of the tyranny of man 
have such a horror of the fate of their sex, that they destroy 
their daughters at birth. 

The men and women daub their faces with red, yellow, 
white, or blue. When in mourning, they paint the whole 
face black, and even the body, during a year; the second year 
they paint only one-half; and at last merely streak them- 
selves with it in various patterns. Both men and women 
wear ornaments on the neck and arms; some wear small glass 
beads the traders sell them; others, the teeth or claws of 
wild beasts. That the female savages wear necklaces, like 
the Greeks and Romans, is not extraordinary, for they are 
worn everywhere; but what does surprise one is, that like 
the women of antiquity they offer them to the departed spir- 
its of their relatives, of which I have been a witness. 

I saw one of these tribes break up their tents to go in 
search of anew domicile. The kitchen utensils occupied the 
center of the canoe; mats and skins covered them; the chil- 
dren, dogs, bears, were placed opposite; the men on either 
side; the women at the two extremes exercised the functions 
of pilots and sailors; sometimes, the men rowed. The ves- 
sel is the hollowed trunk of a tree. 

The evening of the 6th May we set out from Fort Ed- 
wards, where we were treated by the officers with much po- 
liteness; we soon returned, however, for the steamboat, being 
too heavily laden, was unable to make a passage at the mid- 
dle of the Rapids of the Moine, nine miles above the Fort. 
On the 7th, while the steamboat was getting ready, I made a 
little shooting excursion. I killed a monstrous serpent, al- 
most entirely black, spotted with yellow, called by the In- 
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dians piacoiba. They dread it more than the rattlesnake, 
though its bite is not so dangerous, because it glides insidi- 
ously among the briars and grass, and its attacks are unex- 
pected; whereas the other gives notice of its approach. At 
sight of my prize the Indians welcomed me as if I had been 
a beneficent Manitou. Their nakedness and wandering 
life render reptiles (womanduska) objects of terror; yet 
no one dare kill them, for they believe them to be malevo- 
lent spirits, who would visit their families with every kind 
of misfortune if they attempted to destroy them. ' 

The next day (May 8th) we ascended, though not with- 
out difficulty, the rapids which continue for twenty-one miles, 
when we saw another encampment of Saukis upon the east- 


ern bank. Nine miles higher, on the western bank, are the 


ruins of Fort Madison. The President of that name had es- 
tablished an entrepot of articles most necessary for the In- 
dians to be exchanged for their peltry. The object of the 
Government was not speculation, but by example to fix rea- 
sonable prices among the traders. Fearing, however, the 
effect of any restraint upon the trade of private individuals, 
it has withdrawn its factories and agents, and left the field 
to the South West Company, which has been joined by a rival 
company, and now monopolizes the commerce of almost the 
whole savage regions of the Mississippi and Missouri. Its 
centers of operation are St. Louis and Michilimackinac. 

At ashort distance from this Fort, on the same side is 
the river of the Bete Puante (Skunk), and farther on, that 
of the Yahowas, so called from the savage tribes which in- 
habited its banks. 

The fields were beginning to resume their verdure; the 
meadows, groves, and forests were reviving at the breath of 
spring. Never had I seen nature more beautiful, more ma- 
jestic, than in this vast domain of silence and solitude. 
Wooded islands disposed in beautiful order by the hand of 
nature varied the picture; smiling hills formed a delightful 
contrast with the immense prairies which are like oceans, and 
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the monotony is relieved by isolated clusters of thick and 
massy trees. These enthanting scenes lasted from the river 
Yahowa till we reached a distant and exquisitely blended 
view of what is called Rocky Island, 160 miles from Fort 
Edwards. Fort Armstrong at this point is constructed upon 
a plateau above the level of the river, and rewards the spec- 
tator with the most magical variety of scenery. 

The eastern bank at the mouth of Rocky river was lined 
with an encampment of Indians, called Foxes. Their fea- 
tures, customs, and language are similar to those of the 
Saukis, whose-allies they are. On the western shore of the 
Mississippi, a semi-circular hill encloses a spot carefully cul- 
tivated by the garrison, and formed into fields and kitchen 
gardens. The Fort saluted us on our arrival with four dis- 
charges of cannon, and the Indians paid us the same com- 
pliment with their muskets. The echo, which repeated them, 
was striking from contrast with the deep repose of these 
deserts. 

We arrived on the 10th, about noon. After dinner I vis- 
ited the Saukis, three miles to the east, on the north bank of 
the Rocky river. Here they had formed their most exten- 
sive encampment, the only one they constantly inhabit dur- 
ing the summer months. 

In this village I witnessed the dexterity with which In- 
dians handled their bows. Children, nine or ten years of 
age, hit a small piece of money of six sous, which I fixed up 
for them to aim at, at a distance of twenty-five paces, often 
at the second trial. At last I was obliged to remove it to 
thirty-five, or they would soon have exhausted the little purse 
T had filled for this visit. The chiefs offered us a refresh- 
ment of bear’s flesh, dried in the smoke, more delicious than 
our hams, and of roots resembling chicory highly flavored; 
they call them pokinota. 

Their faces exhibited every variety of color. Some of 
the hieroglyphics painted on their bodies reminded me of the 
mysteries of the ancient Egyptian priests. Those who fa- 
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vored us with the Medicine Dance (Wakaw Wata) had their 
faces covered with them. 

As the only people the Indians ever heard of are French, 
English, Spanish, and Americans, the Saukis were aston- 
ished when I told them that I did not belong to any of them. 
I made them believe that I came from the moon; their aston- 
ishment was then converted into veneration, for they adore 
her as a benevolent deity whose rays enable them to hunt, 
fish, or travel, during the night. 

This medicine dance is the offspring of political knavery 
and superstitious credulity. It has some analogy with the 
mysteries of Eleusis, and with others which turn the brains 
of some moderns. The initiated are enclosed within a paral- 
lelogram formed by a barricade covered. with skins. The 
profane may witness the ceremonyatadistance. As I wished 
to know the secret, I determined to try a clandestine entrance; 
accordingly I glided into the enclosure, but was turned out, 
although a son of the moon. A president, whose head is 
adorned with plumes, and horns of a buffalo, takes his sta- 
tion, surrounded by musicians, east of the enclosure. At 
the west, two warriors with bows and arrows guard the en- 
trance. A master of ceremonies, club in hand, stands in the 
center, and receives orders of the president. The elect, male 
and female, are seated on the north and south, according to 
seniority or rank. An orator, placed on the left of the pres- 
ident, every now and then raised his eyebrows, and showed 
by every movement of his agitated body his impatience to 
speak. I could neither understand nor guess the meaning 
of his speech. The vehemence and animation of the oratory 
of savages excite astonishment, contrasted with their tact- 
turnity and apathy in common transactions. Sometimes the 
inspiration is so powerful that they tremble in every limb, 
like the Shakers. At a signal of the president, the musi- 
cians played upon their horns and drums; the latter, beaten 
with a stick covered with leather, produce a sound torturing 
to the ears. At this music the president, orator, and male 
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and female elect, form a circle. Each carries the skin of an 


otter, beaver, or some animal, made into the form of a bag 
open at the two ends; and at the moment the president raises 
his in the air, the ceremony. begins. The president, 
making frightful contortions, and stammering out prayers, 
blows into one end of his bag, the other end of which is 
turned towards his right hand neighbor. At this instant the 
latter falls to the ground; he is considered dead. He is only 
restored to life by degrees, as his exorcist pronounces some 
expiatory formulae which operate like galvanism; the resus- 
citated person is thus completely purified. The bag and 
ceremony have given him a new soul. 

If I may give my opinion on this farce, the medicine 
dance is a spiritual medicine to prepare the soul in this 
transitory life for a celestial and eternal one. The president 
and the other persons of the mystic chain become success- 
ively active and passive, until the president himself falls, 
dies, and is restored in his turn; he then closes the dance. 

In the midst of this laughable scene, I suffered much 
from not being allowed to laugh. My interpreter who saw 
my inclination, intimated to me that its indulgence might 
condemn me to an auto da fe. Ihave been told that those 
who propose themselves for admission make large offerings, 
and are sometimes obliged to give all they possess to the or- 
der. I was told that in this camp there are houses in which 
young girls are appointed to watch over a fire which burns 
in the center, like the Roman and Peruvian vestals. A bag 
of such miraculous properties as the medicine bag deserved 
all my attention. I exerted every effort to obtain one. Vain, 
however, would have been the veneration I expressed for the 
prodigies it performed, had I not made a present of good 
whisky to the person who gave it me, and to the high priest 
as a bribe for his sanction. This was the first convincing 
proof I saw of the fatal allurement of spirituous liquors to 
the savages, 


The next day we quitted Rocky Island, where the gen- 
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tlemen of the garrison were as polite to us as those of Fort 
Edwards. The rapids above this island, which is three miles 
in length, are stronger and extend farther than those of the 
Moine. 

Six miles from the rapids we met with another tribe of 
Foxes, on the western bank. Higher up, after passing the 
rivers la Pomme (Wapsipinicon) and la Garde (Maquoketa) 
we saw a place called the Death’s head (Tete des Morts), 
a field of battle where the Foxes defeated the Kikaskias, 
whose heads they fixed upon poles as trophies of their vic- 
tories. We stopped at the entrance of the river la Fievre, 
a name in conformity with the effect of the bad- air which 
prevails there. At seven miles from its mouth the Indians 
formerly collected lead, which they found scattered over 
the surface; they converted it into bullets. The Goy- 
ernment purchased these lands, consisting of fifteen square 
miles, which it has granted out to adventurers, who pay the 
tenth of the net produce of lead. It has established an agent 
to watch over its rights. 

A whole family from the interior of Kentucky have come 
to establish themselves at a distance of thirteen or fourteen 
hundred miles from their home. They were in the steam- 
boat with their arms and baggage, cats and dogs, hens and 
turkeys; the children too had their own stock. The facility 
and indifference with which the Americans undertake dis- 
tant emigrations are amazing. The spirit of speculation 
would carry them to the infernal regions if another Sibyl 
led the way with a golden bough. 

Twelve miles higher up, upon the western bank, are other 
lead mines called Dubuque’s. A Canadian of that name was 
a friend of a tribe of the Foxes, who have a kind of village 
here. In 1788 these Indians granted him permission to work 
the mines. His establishment flourished; he had no chil- 
dren. The attachment of the Indians was confined to him, 
and to get rid of those who wanted to succeed him, they 
burned his furnaces, warehouses, and dwelling, and by this 
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measure expressed the determination of the red people to 
have no other whites among them than such as they liked. 
The creditors of Dubuque appealed to Congress to secure to 
themselves these mines. It is said, that their claim was 
founded on a treaty between Dubuque and the Indians, that 
this treaty had been sanctioned by Carondelet, the Spanish 
governor of Louisiana west of the Mississippi, and that Gen- 
eral Harrison had confirmed it in 1804; but Congress decided 
in favor of the Indians, who still keep exclusive possession, 
and with such jealousy that I was obliged to have recourse 
to the all-powerful whisky to obtain permission to see them. 
They melt the lead in holes which they dig in the rock, to 
reduce it into pigs. They exchange it with the traders, but 
they carry it themselves to the other side of the river, which 
they will not suffer them to pass. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, the mines are so valuable, and the Americans so. 
enterprising, I question whether the Indians will long retain 
possession of them. 

Dubuque reposes with royal state in a leaden chest in a 
mausoleum of wood, which the Indians erected upon the sum- 
mit of a hill that overlooks their camps and commands the 
river. This man was become their idol, because he pos- 
sessed or pretended to possess an antidote to the bite of the 
rattlesnake. Nothing but artifice and delusion can render 
the red people friendly to the whites, for they despise and 
hate them. A respectable gentleman, a friend of Dubuque, 
attempted to persuade me that this juggler was in the habit 
of taking rattlesnakes into his hands, and by speaking to 
them ina language they understand could tame them and 
render them gentle as doves. I observed that I believed 
what he asserted, because he said he had seen it, but that if 
I saw it with my own eyes I should not believe it. These 
people, proud as they are of their independence, are so in- 
clined to superstition that they would become the most ab- 


ject slaves, if they were civilized after the fashion of the 
Jesuits, 
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A little above the river Turkey, which is navigable to a 
considerable distance inland, is an old village which the 
Foxes have deserted. Here terminates the pretended terri- 
torial jurisdiction of these savages; I say pretended for sav- 
ages hunt wherever they find no obstacle; which is the cause _ 
of the bloody wars by which they are destroying each other. 
The true name of these savages is Outhagamis. Foxes (Rey- 
nards) is a nick-name, given them by the French who dis- 
covered these countries; it was probably significant of their 
resemblance to these animals. Their number is much dimin- 
ished. It scarcely amounts to more than sixteen hundred, 
who are distributed into four tribes, like the Saukis. 

The Owisconsin river is the principal channel of the fur 
trade carried on by these savage countries by way of Michi- 
limackinak and the lakes with Canada and New York, of 
which Prairie du Chien at the distance of six miles on the 
same eastern bank isaconsiderable entrepot. After passing 
through a space of about 670 miles of desert, this village 
comes upon one as by enchantment, and the contrast is more 
striking as it bespeaks a degree of civilization. French is 
the prevailing language, and strangers are well received. 
Americans ought to regard this village as one of the most 
interesting scenes of the last war against the English. This 
is the only place where the Anglo-savage army observed the 
terms of capitulation during that war. The garrison, which 
General Clark had placed there to neutralize the intrigues 
by which the English emissaries in these forests endeavored 
to increase the number of allies of Great Britain, was forced 
after a heroic resistance to surrender, but on conditions in- 
tended to prevent the massacres so often perpetrated by the 
savages upon prisoners. The English Colonel (Wm. Mc- 
Kay) kept his promise, though acting under General Proctor 
who saw with indifference the tomahawk and knife of these 
barbarians reeking with human blood. 

Prairie du Chien is the rendezvous of a number of In- 
dians who come there in autumn to lay in provisions, and in 
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spring to settle with their creditors who receive skins in pay- 
ment. They are much more punctual than the whites would 
be, if they had no other guide than the law of nature, nor 
any other argument than their bow and arrow, knife and gun. 
I saw there some Winebegoes who are distinguished from 
other Indians by their gloomy and ferocious countenances. 
They are regarded as the most malignant; they were inti- 
mately connected with Proctor. Their chief, Mai-Pock, paid 
his court to him by appearing with a necklace composed of 
the ears, noses, and scalps of Americans. He regaled his 
friends with human flesh. I saw him, but refused to shake 
hands with him. It is supposed that this nation came from 
the northern parts of Mexico; they speak a language pecu- 
liar to themselves, and are the only friends of the Sioux, who. 
seem also to have emigrated from Mexico. They roam and 
hunt towards the sources of Rocky river, upon the Owiscon- 
sin, Fox river, Green Bay, and upon Lake Michigan. They 
are divided into seven tribes, who dispose their small encamp- 
ments upon these rivers. Their number is about 1,600. 
The first Frenchmen that arrived among them called them 
Puants, from the disagreeable odor that exhales from their 
bodies. 

Nine miles above the Prairie, at a point where the say- 
ages pay their adoration to a rock which they annually paint 
with red and yellow, the Mississippi presents scenes of pecu- 
liar novelty. The hills disappear, the number of islands in- 
creases, the waters divide into various branches, and the river 
extends in some places to a breadth of nearly three miles, 
which is greater by one-half than at St. Louis, and its depth 
is not diminished; for from the Prairie to Fort St. Peter we 
ran aground only once; but from St. Louis to the Prairie 
four times. 

The vigorous fertility of these countries imparts strength 
to the grass and brushwood. Once a year the Indians set 
fire to the brushwood, so that the surface of the vast regions 
they traverse is successively consumed by the flames. It was. 
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dark, and we were at the mouth of the river Yahowa, the sec- 
ond of that name, when we saw at a distance all the images 
of the infernal regions. The trees were on fire, which com- 
municated to the grass and brushwood, and was borne by a 
violent northwest wind to the plains and valleys. The flames 
towering above the hills gave them the appearance of vol- 
canoes, and the fire winding in its descent through places 
covered with grass, exhibited a resemblance of the undulat- 
ing lava of Vesuvius. This fire accompanied us with some 
variation for fifteen miles. 


Mr. Beltrami had now passed above the northern boundary line of 
Iowa. On the 7th of July, at Fort St. Peter, he joined Long’s Expedition 
to the sources of the Mississippi. This occupied nearly three months. 
Upon returning, he was very desirous to go from Fort St. Peter across the 
country to Council Bluff on the Missouri. But the season, he said, “was. 
too far advanced in these excessively cold climates,” and besides war was 
raging where he must have gone. Accordingly, he went down the Missis- 
sippi, leaving Fort St. Peter Oct. 3d in a decked keel-boat. At Prairie du 
Chien he found excellent company in two young officers from the Military 
Academy at West Point, who had brought recruits for Fort Crawford, and 
were going to Fort Council Bluff. “What a pity,’ he says, “that they 
should be doomed to pass their days in inhospitable wilds, surrounded by 
a corrupt and degenerate race as the Indians in the neighborhood of such 
establishments always are!” They arrived at St. Louis October 20th. 

“A Table of Short Distances on the Mississippi,’ makes the whole dis- 
tance on the eastern border of Iowa 397 miles, as follows: 


Fort Edwards to the top of the Rapids............. 22 miles 
SE ORL Te Cpe tr WAG LA OME tere. Sees] fm sra/at wis gor chelay aia|se.0ire.ei'cnye gacare 10 miles 
To River Bete Cuante (Skunk), .2-..0...0.-2-.5---. 10 miles 
To Yellow Hills (Oquawka, IIl.)..........-++--.+46. 22 miles 
TE OUEE MOV. UW OMG ciara hariahavol ae ie) a! aol boxe anova ova ax= nilelavei apy 28 miles 
To Grande Prairie Mascotin............ee+sseeeees 16 miles 
1 Bbaerayaifel ay sam lie Watsnae hots pA Bir iy Cate Porcic ir ity ore here 17 miles 
To River la Roche, or ROCKY... = sciccc ec ccwe cesses 31 miles 
To Fort Armstrong Isle..........--+ sss eeseeccees 4 miles 
To the top of the Rapids........ +. eee cess cease 16 miles 
To Village of the FoxeS........-0. esse cece ceceeeee 9 miles 
To Marias d’Oge (Meredosia, Ill.)....-...-+) eee eeee 10 miles 
(Formerly inhabited by a savage of that name.) 
To Old Village Sauvage.............. sete e eee ene ee 10 miles 
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‘No River anes PlOvress seven es avid sa sse ew ee ewe eee ie 
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To Prairie Macotche...... riloaea Saale ayceticcaieace Talon atea = SSSA RGM 
(Name of a savage who inhabited it.) : 
To Old Village de Batard............. Sees 10 miles 


(Formerly inhabited by savages whose chief was called the 
Bastard.) _ 
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- Beltrami’s Map names the Des Moines river “Monk R”; the Skunk, 
“Polecat R”; the Iowa, “Yawoha R”’; the Upper Iowa, “Upper Yawowa R.” 


Mopgu Justice—We have in this county a Justice of 
the Peace, who might well be a model for all justices. In 
a recent suit, after giving his judgment, he made the par- 
ties agree to go home and never bring another, in considera- 
tion of which he induced the witnesses to throw in their 
costs and gave in his own.— Bellevue Democrat, May 7, 1851. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON is not only the most eminent citi- 
zen in the south; he is teaching the whole country some lessons 
in a new sort of good breeding based on the scriptural de- 
scription of charity, which vaunteth not itself, endureth all 
things, seeketh not its own, and does not behave itself un- 
seemly.— Topeka Capital. 


MY BOYHOOD RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SAC 
© ne AND FOX INDIANS. 


BY CHARLES A. WHITE. 


Perhaps none of the laws which have been enacted by 


; “ Congress for the regulation of our dealings with the Indians 


is now more rigidly enforced than are those which relate to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors; but for several years after 
the first settlements were made in Iowa business relations 
with them were controlled by no such laws. The Indians’ 
thirst for whiskey was irresistible, and no small part of the 
stock of every trader upon the frontier was devoted to sup- 
plying this demand. Indeed, so little was the public con- 
‘science then aroused upon this subject that the bottle was 
a potent and deliberately used influence in overreaching the 
Indians and its presence, even in treaty assemblies, has been 
publicly rumored. That rumor accorded with Black Hawk’s 
claim, as a justification of the relentless war which he waged 
against the whites, that the chiefs of his tribe had been 
made drunk when they signed the treaty of 1804 ceding to the 
United States an aggregate of more than twenty-two thousand 
square miles of land in what are now the states of Missouri, 
Illinois and Wisconsin; and I am not aware that this accu- 
sation was ever disproved. That the Indian signers of that 
treaty were then drunk seems probable from the fact that 
they accepted the paltry compensation which was given them, 
namely, less than twenty-three hundred dollars in hand and 
an annual payment to the double tribe of one thousand dol- 
lars, all in goods. Black Hawk was a savage, and should be 
judged as such, but judged righteously; which I believe has 
not always been done. Even if the contemporary popular 
reports of his atrocities in war and of his drunkenness after 
his defeat and humiliation were true, which I neither affirm 
nor deny, I think there is reason to believe that no more pa- 
triotic, no braver or more skillful Indian warrior ever led 
his people to battle or protected them in defeat. The ear- 
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lier recollections of my childhood are connected with popu- 
lar stories of his savagery, but my subsequent personal con- 
tact with his people, the combined Sac* and Fox tribes, was 
more suggestive of comedy thanof tragedy. It was in 1838, 
the year in which he died and only six years after the close 
of the war which is still called by his name, that I went with 
my father’s family to live at- Burlington, then the principal 
town on the Upper Mississippi. At that time one portion of 
the tribe occupied a tract of land bordering the Iowa river, q 
and another portion dwelt on a tract bordering the Des 
Moines river, where Black Hawk ended his days. The fol- 
lowing remarks are a result of my observations of those In- 
dians, made as a boy of from twelve to sixteen years, and of 
the life-long impression which they left upon me. 

For several years after the date which I have mentioned 
parties of the Iowa river division came frequently to trade 
at Burlington, making the whole journey and return in dug- 
out canoes of their own construction. Their usual camping- 
place was just above the town and as it was not far from my 
home I often went there to observe their native customs as 
well as some of those which had been modified through their 
contact with the whites. Unfortunately I had little oppor- 
tunity to observe their virtues and the greater part of what 
IT have to relate pertains to the vice of whiskey-drinking, 
already referred to. This vice they readily learned from the 
whites while they were slow to adopt any advantage which 
civilization offered unless it harmonized with their native 
customs. For example, because I shall mention their use of 
iron implements and utensils it is proper to remark that al- 
though they discarded rude pottery, flint and bone for indus- 
trial uses, they only adapted the more efficient iron to such 
uses in accordance with their ancient customs, with no wish 
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*[ remember that, in answer to inquiries by white men, I often heard these In- 
dians pronounce their tribal name as if it were written Saw-kee, but I do not know 
whether that was their own pronunciation or their attempt to give the pronunci- 


ation of the white man. In the text of the treaty of 1804, just referred to, it was writ— 
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or thought of thereby adopting any custom of the white man, 
But to return to our visitors. In summer time, when the 
river was low, they sometimes camped upon the gravelly 
beach, with little shelter; but in cooler weather they pitched 
their wickeups on the lower end of Flint island just above 
the northern boundary of the town, or upon the bottom land 
of the nearer side of Flint slough, which separated the island 
from the mainland. Except in times of flood this slough, or 
secondary river channel, was not much more than a canoe- 
length wide, and the lower portion of it was long ago obliter- 
ated by that primary instrument of urban improvement, the 
dump cart. 

Their wickeups were sometimes covered with skins and 
later with strong cotton cloth, but when I first saw their 
camps the wickeup covering was sometimes of elm or cotton- 
wood bark, which was taken from the trees in spring time, 
when the sap began to flow. I once witnessed the whole of 
this process of house building and often saw dead trees still 
standing that had been thus denuded. The women did this 
work and when the party reached the camping-place some of 
them, each with her hand ax, attacked the trees, cutting the 
bark into proper lengths by making rows of doubly oblique 
strokes around the trunk. The bark was then removed in 
sheets by means of the axes and rude wooden wedges. Every 
sheet when thus removed had notches along each end like 
huge saw teeth, which were made by the ax cuts. Mean- 
time other women were busy with their axes and knives 
making the frame of slender willow or cottonwood poles. 
One of them drove a short stick into the ground for a center, 
doubled and stretched a string over it, gathered the loose 
ends in her left hand at the desired length for a radius and 
then, walking backward with another short stick in her right 
hand, she marked a perfect circle for the ground plan of her 
house. The poles were thrust into the soft ground upon this 
circle and their tips tied together at the top of the structure 
with strips of bast. The poles were then stayed by tying 


withes horizontally upon them at the proper distances apart 


to support the sheets of bark to which the latter were tied 
with strips of bast or slender withes. They were placed with 
the grain perpendicular upon the frame and lapped to shed 
the rain, the notched edges giving a rude appearance of 
neatness to the wickeup. A hole was left at the top for the 
escape of smoke and another at one side for the entrance, 
when the conical or dome-shaped house was finished and ready 
for occupancy. When the party went away the bark was 
taken down and packed in their canoes for future use. 

That case of house building occurred on the lower end 
of Flint island, but I was obliged to witness it from the main- 
land shore several rods away, although I was usually allowed 
to inspect their camping operations at will. The water in 
the slough was not deep, but the soft mud at the bottom and 
shores was, and I could not therefore wade across. The In- 
dians kept their canoes moored to the island side and when 
they went to town one of the women camp-keepers would push 
a canoe load of passengers across and pull the empty canoe 
back by its painter. Members of the party were ferried 
back to camp in the same manner, but as I had no ticket of 
invitation I had to content myself with perching upon a big 
rock which had fallen down from the adjacent bluff. From 
that point of observation I saw everything clearly and did 
not get in the way of the workers. 

The wickeup of these people was not a dwelling house in 
our sense of that term. It was a temporary store house for 
the protection of their goods and a place in which to sleep at 
night; and also a place wherein to sleep off their drunks, in 
which debauches the women often joined the men. The 
cooking and other ordinary work of the camp was done in the 
open air and I often witnessed those operations. Their food 
was mostly the game, which they easily procured in that re- 
gion, supplemented by a little meal or flour obtained by trade. 
Their cookery was usually a boiling of their food in sheet 
iron camp kettles. On one occasion I saw the women pre- 
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pare what the party evidently regarded as a royal tortoise 
stew. In summer time, when the falling of the water in the 
rivers expose the sand bars, the female soft-shelled tortoise 
comes out to deposit her eggs and cover them with sand, 
leaving them to be hatched by the sun’s rays. Each one 
deposits a large number of spherical eggs which measure 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The animal’s 
tracks will usually betray the place where the eggs are de- 
posited; and by lying in wait and running quickly one may 
catch the tortoise also. On the occasion referred to the tor- 
toise hunters of the party had been very successful, and when 
I reached their camp a woman had just set out a water bucket 
nearly full of boiled eggs, which the others began to devour 
greedily without salt. This mess of eggs was merely an 
entree, for another woman was busy cutting up several large 
tortoises for the principal meal. Although the supply was 
so abundant she was no more wasteful of her material than a 
Washington chef would be when making terrapin stew. She 
put into the kettle everything, skin, shell, meat and bones, 
and even added the entrails after she had passed them be- 
tween her fingers to remove their surplus contents. I did 
not stay to dinner. Perhaps I should not have done so if I 
had been invited, for I do not even eat the chitterlings that 
are found in the Washington markets. I was told that their 
muskrat stews were very good but I never tried them for 
myself, although I was then a boy and much given to gastro- 
nomical experiments. 

In the years of which I write Burlington had a growing 
population of from 400 to 1,000 white settlers. The prin- 
cipal business was then done in a few low, one-story, unplas- 
tered log houses on the river front between Columbia and Arch 
streets, but after that time Jefferson became the principal 
business street. The most valuable articles for trade which 
the Indians brought to town were furs and peltries. The 
articles they most desired to obtain were calicoes and other 
cotton cloths, powder and lead and—whiskey. The govern- 
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ment furnished them with most of their blankets according 
to treaty agreement; the cloths, powder and lead were also 
necessaries, but whiskey was a luxury which few of them were 
willing to dispense with. The eastern market prices of furs 
were then low compared with those which afterward prevailed, 
and the traders made it a rule to give the Indians as little as 
possible for them. Whiskey also was then very cheap, for 
the Internal Revenue collector was then unknown. I remem- 
ber once to have seen it quoted in a St. Louis paper at sev- 
enteen cents a gallon by the barrel. The Indians knew all 
this and would cheat the traders if they got a chance, which 
was not often. One of their tricks is worth relating as illus- 
trating certain characteristics of both traders and Indians. 
In one of the trading houses the proprietor had laid some 
boards, to form a loft under the roof, upon the cross-beams 
which were only a little above the head of a man of ordinary 
stature, and as he bought the furs he threw them up there 
to remain until he had time to pack them. This the Indians 
also knew, as well as the fact that the whiskey barrel was 
kept in the back room. One day two Indians came in, one 
of them having a fine mink skin and an empty pint bottle 
under his blanket. These he produced and offered the skin 
for the bottle full of whiskey. The trader readily agreed 
because a pint of whiskey cost him not more than three cents 
net. He threw the skin upon the loft and went back to fill 
the bottle followed by Indian number 1, to see that the whis- 
key was not watered when it was drawn. Indian number 2 
remained in the front room ostensibly to wait for his com- 
panion, but really to reach up and pull down that mink skin. 
When the trader and number 1 returned, number 2 asked to 
sample the whiskey, which his companion readily allowed. 
Finding it satisfactory he also produced a fine mink skin and 
bottle fora similar trade. This was done and the two friends 
departed, each with a bottle of whiskey at the expense of one 
mink skin for both. 


The taste for whiskey and the comparative ease with which 
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those Indians could obtain it had, with few exceptions, a de- 
moralizing effect upon the whole tribe; and the parties who 
visited Burlington would frequently hold deliberately planned 
and carefully executed drunks. They would take a quantity 
of whiskey to camp and appoint at least one woman to remain 
sober and care for the drunken members, after which she 
would herself take a solitary spree. The first act of the 
amazonian guard was to disarm all the others before they 
began to drink and to see that no weapons were within their 
reach. Her insignia of office were a stout hickory stick and 
a bunch of buckskin thongs. The first was to whack the 
unruly ones and the second to tie their hands and feet if ne- 
cessary. The men of course opened the carousal and as they 
began to stretch themselves upon the ground the women, if 
there were others beside the guard, followed their lords and 
were soon as drunk as they. It is to their credit that I never 
saw a child among them on such occasions. They usually 
had the decency also to hold their orgies in their wickeups, 
but following is a brief account of one which I witnessed in 
the summer of 1840 in the open air. 

A party of four men and three women had camped with- 
out a wickeup just above the present junction of Main and 
Water streets. It was toward nightfall and the party had 
returned from their visit to town bringing their whiskey in 
a tin water bucket. This they had placed upon the ground 
with several half-pint tin cups around it, and the drunk was 
in full blast when I reached the place. Indeed, it had passed 
its culmination, for all the men were lying upon the ground 
dead drunk. An elderly woman was on guard and of course 
perfectly sober. The two other women had begun their part 
in the debauch and were sitting upon a stone, each with her 
cup of whiskey in hand and each with an arm around the 
other. They were sipping the liquor and singing a maudlin 
chant with beaming faces. I went near to get a full view of 
the show and was angrily ordered away by the guard. I 
thought it prudent to go, but I only climbed the bank close by, 
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which was ten or twelve feet above the party, and that posi- 
tion gave me a better view than I had before. The guard 
continued to scold and threw stones at me. She could throw 
better than the average woman, but she did not hit me nor 
scare me away, although I was the only outsider present. 
Besides that, her attention was just then required by one of 
the men who had crawled up to the bucket to get another drink. 
She did not molest him for this, but when he arose and stag- 
gered muttering toward the pile of guns and knives which she 
had laid aside for safety, she hit him on the head with her 
stick and he dropped quietly to the ground. The other men 
were too drunk to get up, but as one of them was trying to 
do so she had to tie him; and she was otherwise kept too 
busy to mind me. Meantime the two other women were 
“‘gettin’ fou and unco happy.” In fact they were already 
full and there was yet nearly a quart of whiskey before them 
in the bucket. Moved as by a common impulse each thrust 
an index finger into her fauces and the immediate result was 
complete relief of the distended stomach. The suddenness 
of the relief seemed to daze them for a few minutes but they 
then returned to their cups and were drinking and singing 
again when I left them. 

During the few years in which those Indians continued 
their visits to Burlington I witnessed many other incidents 
illustrative of their wanton habits, the full significance of 
some of which I did not then clearly perceive. It is my 
purpose to confine this record of incidents to my boyhood 
recollections, which are still very distinct, but I may say that 
in recalling those scenes in after years I fail to recognize 
that they offered any encouragement for hope of future im- 
provement. Indeed, the article in Taz Annats for October, 
1899, by Hon, A. D. Bicknell, depicting the present condi- 
tion of the remnant of the Iowa division of the tribe, which 
still lives there, shows that they have not only retained all 
their old antipathy to the civilization of the white man, but 
that they have really undergone degeneration from their 
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primitive condition. These are sad facts for the philanthro- 
pist, but let it be understood that the foregoing remarks are 
made only with reference to the parties which were observed 
by myself and to their successors which were discussed by 
Mr. Bicknell. 

The laws which Congress finally enacted prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to the Indians were themselves 
an open acknowledgment of the former destructive prevalence 
of the drink evil among them, but it is just to our people to 
say that the times were then largely at fault, and that the 
national conscience is now cleaner than formerly in this re- 
spect. Repugnant as were such drinking practices as I have 
just described, they were probably no worse than those which 
prevailed among our own ancestors and, within the memory 
of persons now living, among otherwise respectable white men 
in connection with some of their social functions. It should 
further be said to the credit of the Indians of former years: 
that although some of their prominent men, especially after 
their subjugation and humiliation, indulged in drunkenness 
others tried hard to induce their people to abandon the use 
of liquor. I remember, for example, that at the close of a 
council which Governor Lucas held in Old Zion church at 
Burlington a war-dance was given by a party of Sac and Fox 
braves as an entertainment to the whites and at the request 
of the latter. At its close the performers received a liberal 
contribution and Chief Hard-fish made a speech thanking the 
donors and vehemently advising the braves not to spend a 
picayune of it for whiskey. Those former days were preg- 
nant with promise of human improvement, since largely ful- 
filled as regards the white man, but they were not better 
than these. 

SMITHSONIAN InstTITUTION, December 5, 1902. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MR. COFFIN’S GREAT REFORMS. 


It is known to tens of thousands of people in every State 
of the Union how earnestly Hon. L. S. Coffin, of Webster 
county, labored for years to secure legislation which would 
compel the adoption of safety appliances in coupling cars and 
running trains on the railroads, and thus prevent the immense 
suffering and loss of life which had long been visited upon 
the poor brakemen. The number of casualties were known 
to have amounted throughout the United States, to from 
20,000 to 30,000 per year. The clumsy and antiquated de- 
vices by which cars were coupled together, and running 
trains brought to a stop, had been in use, with little or no 
improvement, since the early days of railroading. How he 
studied the subject for several years, and brought about one 
of the noblest reforms ever projected by an American citi- 
zen, he tells in the article from his pen which appears in this 
number of THe Annats. Mr. Coffin is now close upon eighty 
years of age. He writes from memory of these events which 
occurred years ago, and if any inaccuracies appear, they are 
due to the lapse of time. His intention has been to adhere 
strictly to the truth. His statements bear that stamp most 
unmistakeably, and that he can tell the story more faithfully 
than any other living man will not be questioned by any of 
his thousands of acquaintances and friends. The prepara- 
tion of this article by Mr. Coffin, the leading actor in this 
great movement for the prevention of suffering and the say- 
ing of human lives, was undertaken by the advice of his 
friends in lowa and other states. It is not only highly in- 
teresting but it adds important pages to the history of our 
times. Mr. Coffin tells the story of a struggle of years— 
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how he traveled up and down throughout the country, writing 
for the newspapers and periodicals, addressing large audi- 
ences, and urging state legislatures to memorialize Congress, 
until public sentiment was largely in favor of the proposition 
and the reform made possible. The Iowa legislature had 
passed his bill, but this only made more fully apparent the 
absolute need of a general law which would secure uniform- 
ity in all the states. He therefore went to Washington and 
brought the subject to the attention of Congress. Here, 
after a severe contest his bill became the law of the nation. 
The fight was a long and severe one, and he had arrayed 
against him some of the most powerful influences of the time. 
He generously gives to Senator Allison and Speaker Hen- 
derson, from our State, credit for some most efficient work in 
winning the grand success. They stood by the measure 
from first to last. 

It is true that the subject of safety appliances on railroad 
trains had received attention before Mr. Coffin became inter- 
ested in the work. State laws had been passed by Connecti- 
cut as early as 1882, and later by Massachusetts, New York 
and Michigan. But these laws, being only of local applica- 
tion, had not been enforced. Practically, they were dead 
letters. The subject had also become one of much interest 
and discussion at the annual meetings of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association. In May, 1889, a circular was issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the various Rail- 
road Commissions for the purpose of securing their views in 
this important matter. Nineteen states responded. The third 
annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission (1889), 
gives a detailed account of this agitation and discussion. Mr. 
Coffin fully recognizes the work done, the substantial help giv- 
en, and the stand taken by the states that had acted on this mat- 
ter, and by the Interstate Commerce Commission. But it 
was through his efforts that public sentiment was finally 
aroused throughout the country and the work pushed toa 
successful issue—the bill passed by Congress and practical 
results secured. 
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It should be a matter of pride to all intelligent and jus- 
tice-loving Iowa people that this important and most philan- 
thropic measure will always be identified with the name of an 
Towa man, and that its incorporation into the laws of the nation 
was due to the efforts of one of our citizens—an Iowa farmer. 

This great measure was no sooner safely placed upon the 
statute book than Mr. Coffin started another humane move- 
ment, which though of far less scope and importance, is yet. 
one of the most commendable works of Christian benev- 
olence. It is known to all readers that beyond the pittance 
of asuit of clothes and five dollars in money, the State makes 
no provision for the benefit of convicts discharged from our 
penitentiaries. They are turned out upon the world desti- 
tute, discredited and distrusted, with poor prospects con- 
fronting them. It is little wonder that so many of them, 
from the cold neglect with which they are treated, drift back 
into crime to be soon returned to the penitentiaries. Mr. 
Coffin is of the opinion that a large majority of these men, if 
given a helping hand when they leave the prison walls, can 
be saved to society and to themselves, and become good citi- 
zens, In carrying out this idea he has erected a beautiful 
and commodious home—‘‘ Hope Hall, No. 3”—on his well 
known Willow Edge Farm, three miles west of Ft. Dodge. 
The purpose of this home is to give the ex-prisoner a tem- 
porary resting-place, surrounded by good influences, until 
employment can be secured for him. 

This home has been erected from funds contributed al- 
most wholly by Mr. Coffin, though he has had timely and 


important aid from many of the good citizens of Ft. Dodge. 


and others. It is patterned after a similar enterprise—‘‘ Hope 
Hall, No, 1”—at Flushing, N. Y., and another—‘ Hope: 
Hall, No, 2”—at Chicago. These institutions were pro- 
jected and built, and are under the successful management 
of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, whose writings and elo- 
quence on the rostrum have made her name a household 


word throughout the country. ‘Hope Hall No. 3” was ded- 
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icated by Mrs. Booth on the 24th day of October, 1902. It 
is not expected to be open for the reception of ex-prisoners 
before the coming spring. 


THE IOWA HISTORICAL RECORD. 


A printed slip in the October number of The Iowa His- 
torical Record announced the discontinuance of that period- 
ical. It is to be succeeded this month (January, 1903) by a 
new quarterly magazine under the title of The Iowa Jour- 
nal of History and Politics. The Record has been published 
by the Iowa State Historical Society since January, 1885. 
Its successor, like The Record, will appear under the auspi- 
ces of the Society. The Record, while its support has never 
been adequate to its merits, or sufficient to justify any but 
the most meager expenditures in placing it before the pub- 
lic, will be greatly missed by all who have read it from its 
commencement. Its eighteen volumes are a most valuable 
repository of the materials of Iowa history. It contains the 
writings of many of our representative men of the time dur- 
ing which it was published, the most of whom have passed 
away or removed to other regions. What they have con- 
tributed to its pages will remain an imperishable monument 
to their memories. The Iowa library which has secured and 
carefully preserved the volumes of The Record may be con- 
sidered very fortunate, for they will long be consulted by 
the students of Iowa history. 

The most flattering prospects would seem to greet the 
new periodical at the outset ofitscareer. It will have abund- 
ant materials for its pages in the researches and writings of 
historical scholars in this State and elsewhere. The last 
legislature generously provided the Society with funds ade- 
quate to its needs. These forecasts of prosperity are very 
largely due to the untiring efforts of Prof. B. F. Shambaugh, 
who is to be congratulated upon the distinguished success 


he has fairly won. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF DR. WILLIAM SALTER. 


One of the most pleasing events that has ever transpired 
in the State Historical Department, was the public presenta- 
tion to the State, November 24, 1902, of a fine oil portrait 
of this illustrious clergyman and author, of the city of Bur- 
lington. Few other men of his sacred calling, in any State 
of the Union, have ever come to occupy so high a place in 
the esteem and affection of the people throughout a wide 
acquaintance. It is most appropriate that his portrait should 
occupy a place’of honor in the State Historical Art Gallery. 
The movement through which this portrait was secured was 
due to the efforts of Hon. Messrs. Frank Springer, of Las 
Vegas, N. M., and Philip M. Crapo, of Burlington. The 
other donors were Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Squires, Mr. and Mrs. William Carson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hedge, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Rand, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
H. Higbee, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Blythe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lasell. 

The following gentlemen from the city of Burlington were 
in attendance at the presentation: Rev. Robert L. Marsh, 
Rev. Ludwig Holmes, J. R. Nairn, J. F. Segner, F. A. Mil- 
lard, Robert Donahue, Luke Palmer, S. P. Gilbert, George 
B, Salter, and Philip M. Crapo. Arthur Springer, of Colum- 
bus Junction, and Hon. Frank Springer, of Las Vegas, N. 
M., were also in attendance. 

Rey. Dr, A. L. Frisbie, of Des Moines, kindly consented 
to preside. In taking the chair he paid a brief but most 
appreciative tribute to the life-work of Rev. Dr. Salter, his 
long time co-laborer in the Congregational Church of Iowa, 
and introduced Hon. Frank Springer, who spoke as follows: 


It is a kindly maxim, born of the generous instincts of human nature, 
that we shall say nothing but good of those who are dead. It lends a mel- 
ancholy pleasure to our memorial occasions, and often imparts to our 
thoughts at such times a kindness and charity which we do not always feel 
toward our fellow men, amid the asperities and harsh contentions of every 
day life. When, however, there is found one living, and who has lived long 
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among us, of whom, by the common consent of all who have ever known 
him, nothing but good can be said, the impulse to do him honor may well 
touch even a tenderer chord, so that for the moment we may be possessed 
by the finer emotions of our natures, to which it would be well indeed if 
we yielded ourselves more often. And it is not strange that at such a time 
we should desire by committing to the State on enduring canvas a just 
delineation of his features to signify our appreciation of a character: 
like this without waiting for the signal of the grim messenger to remind us 
that the time for doing justice is at hand. 

It does not require the softening touch of time nor the chastening hand 
of death to round off the career of William Salter, so that we may justly 
characterize or fittingly commemorate it. His sixty years of citizenship 
in the State, marshaling for us their memories of a blameless life, come 
forward as witnesses, and we point to them as the reasons why we are here 
today. 

Ido not deem this a time for extended eulogy or biography of this good 
man. Coming to Iowa in 1843 and settling shortly afterward in Burling- 
ton as a minister of the gospel, he has remained in the pulpit which he 
adorned for over fifty years. And now, in the evening of a grand and 
useful life, when the shadows are beginning to lengthen, and while he 
looks with calmness upon the low descending sun, he is engaged in finish- 
ing, in the vigor of an intellect which his eighty years have scarcely dim- 
med, and with all the enthusiasm ofearlier days, a history of the State he 
has loved and honored so long. 

His life, spent in the pursuit and practice of his sacred calling, has ne- 
eessarily been quiet and uneventful. And yet it spans the period during 
which this State was transformed from a primeval wilderness into the im- 
perial commonwealth we behold itnow. It represents the history of Iowa. 
He was a part of it; he helped to make it, and he is better qualified to re- 
late it for the benefit of those coming after than any man now living. 

We are apt to forget, in the rush and stress of a busy life, that we are 
making history as we go along. And those who have borne a part in the 
building of this marvelous commonwealth of yours can render no greater 
service to the young generation to which they have transmitted it than to 
leave their own memorials of the times through which they have lived. 
By no other means can the youth of this day gain so true a conception of 
the mighty work of the fathers, or of the transcendent grandeur of their 
own State. 

Great not merely in her wondrous resources and amazing progress, in 
the matchless fertility of her soil, in her schools and her charities, in the 
patriotism and heroic records of her citizens, but because, with her rural 
population, full of intelligence, thought and calm reflection, and with her 
freedom from the curse of large cities, she represents more nearly than 
any other community on this continent, the genius of republican institu- 
tions. Small wonder that she holds today such weighty influence in the 
councils and policies of the nation, or that presidents, when they want to 
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feel the pulse of public sentiment, should make pilgrimages to her bor- 
ders and get in speaking disfahce of her people. 

These reflections may seem not quite in keeping with the spirit of this 
occasion, but they come unbidden in the presence of these reminders of 
the men who made this splendid community. And, besides, much may be 
excused to one whom the chances of life, in early manhood, led into other 
fields, but who, after having borne an humble part in the building up of 
another community, and having also seen somewhat of the best that man 
and nature have done elsewhere, both at home and abroad, still counts as 
among the most valued of all his possessions his birthright in this great 
State. 

As for eulogy, it would be difficult to portray in words the deep and abid- 
ing affection which exists for this venerable man in the hearts of those to 
whom and to whose people he has ministered, in their joys and in their sor- 
rows, for more than half a century. I speak not merely of those who were 
members of his own congregation, His influence and his good works were 
never confined to such narrow limits. He belonged to the people of Iowa. 
Wherever there were wounded hearts to heal, or darkened souls to be 
cheered by the light of hope; wherever the poor in spirit were to be com- 
forted; wherever the friendless needed recognition or encouragement— 
there he was found. What their creed was he never stopped to inquire. 

In the times that tried our souls, when the sons of Iowa were offering 
their lives that the nation might live, he went into the field, preaching the 
gospel of patriotism, fortitude and good cheer to our heroes at the front. 
In war and in peace, to the camp and to the hearthstone, he has brought 
to grateful thousands of Iowa’s best and noblest sons and daughters the 
consolations not only of religion but of a charity not bounded by any 
church or creed, but broad as the precepts of his Divine Master. There is 
scarcely a family in southeastern Iowa, among the pioneers who builded 
the State, and their descendants to whom, at some time and in some way, 
his words have not been a comfort and his presence a benediction. 

Foremost in all good works; a friend of liberal education; a promoter 
of learning in its broadest sense; an outspoken champion of right princi- 
ples wherever right and wrong joined issue—his example has beena bless- 
ing to his fellow men and his life an honor to the State. 

As a slight evidence of the affection and honor in which they hold him, 
the citizens of Burlington have caused to be executed a faithful portrait 
of Dr. Salter as he appears today. No eulogy that I could pronounce 
would be half so eloquent or significant as this testimonial, coming as it 
does from his fellow citizens, who claim him as peculiarly their own. The 
donors of this picture have delegated to me the pleasing office of present- 
ing it tothe State. I esteem it a high privilege and an honor to be thus 
associated with them, and in their company to feel myself, for the moment, 
a citizen of Iowa again. ; 

And therefore, sir (to Gov. A. B. Cummins), on behalf of the people of 
Burlington, and of the thousands of others who will be gratified by the 
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event, I tender this portrait for your acceptance as the property of the 
State, hoping that it may find a worthy place in this pantheon of her great 
men. 


The portrait was draped with the beautiful Henderson 

flag which was slowly lowered by Hon. Philip M. Crapo at 
the conclusion of Mr. Springer’s appropriate address. Ina 
few well chosen remarks the gift was accepted by Gov. A. B. 
Cummins, who paid high tribute to the venerable clergyman, 
who is so widely known even far beyond the boundaries of 
Iowa. He quoted Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus to the effect 
that the people of this State combined more of the qualities of 
good citizenship than those of any other State in the Union. 
“This,” said the Governor, “‘ was due to the Rev. Dr. Salter 
and his associates in the pioneer period of the State. 
I believe the men and women of this generation ought to be 
forever grateful for the instruction, the spirit that has come 
down to us from former times. It is fitting that we should 
express in the manner we are doing today the gratitude that 
must fill every loyal heart.” 

At the conclusion of the Governor’s remarks letters of 
regret were read from U. S. Senator W. B. Allison, the rev- 
erend and venerable Ephraim Adams, of Waterloo, Hon. 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Hon. Thomas Hedge, of Bur- 
lington, Maj. Hoyt Sherman, of Des Moines, Judge W. I. 
Babb, of Mt. Pleasant, and other distinguished persons. 


GENERALS DODGE AND WILLIAMSON. 


None of the surviving soldiers of the civil war have ever 
surpassed Gen. G. M. Dodge in sincere sympathy for his 
comrades who have passed on before. Not long ago we saw 
him organize and carry out an effort to honor the memory of 
Col. W. H. Kinsman, and just now he has paid a splendid 
tribute to the late Gen. James A. Williamson. This last is 
in the form of a memoir of that distinguished Iowa soldier, 
which filled many columns in The Des Moines Daily Regis- 
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ter and Leader of December 14 and 21,1902. It is an 
elaborate and sympathetic account of Williamson’s career 
from his muster into the Fourth Iowa Infantry to the day 
of his death. This is also to be reproduced in a beautiful 
pamphlet, of which every member of the old command will 
receive a copy. Gen. Dodge has written many papers, ad- 
dresses and reports, but we have never read anything better 
from his pen. He wrote from the fullest information and in 
deep sympathy with his old comrade-in-arms. We trust 
that by some means this concise record of the career of one 
of our bravest Iowa soldiers and noblest men may have a wide 
circulation in our State. 


JUDGE DILLON’S LAW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is the authentic bibliography of the law writ- 
ings of the Honorable John F. Dilion, who was elected Judge 
of the Supreme Court of this State in 1863, for the term of 
six years. He was re-elected, but before taking the oath of 
office, was appointed Judge of the U. 8. Circuit Court, for 
the Eighth Judicial District, serving from 1869 until 1879, 
when he resigned. He was professor of real estate and equity 
jurisprudence in Columbia Law School from 1879 until 1882. 
Since the last date he has practiced law in New York City. 
Judge Dillon’s works have met with a large sale in 
the city of London—where, in fact, some editions were pub- 
lished—and elsewhere throughout the United Kingdom. In 
this country they were recognized as standard legal author- 
ities at once upon their publication, and repeated editions 
have been called for by the profession. Judge Dillon is 
also the author of many pamphlets on legal and _ historical 
topics, and of one of the most tasteful memorial volumes 
that has appeared in this country. This last was published 


in memory of his wife and daughter, who were lost at sea, 


July 4, 1898. 
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New Yorx, October 24, 1900. 
Hon. Charles Aldrich, Des Moines, Iowa. 


My Dear Sm: Referring to your letter of May 11, in which you 
asked me if I had ever prepared a bibliography of my writings, and that, 
if so, you would be glad to receivea copy, I beg to state that my published 
writings in book form are as follows: 


1, “Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa, 
from the organization of the Court in 1839, to 1660;” published 1860 
by Luse, Lane & Company, Davenport. 

2. Five volumes of “Cases Determined in the United States Circuit 
Courts for the Eighth Circuit:” 

Volume 1, 1870-71, published 1871 by Griggs, Watson & Day, Dav- 
enport; 

Volume 2, 1871-73, published 1873 by Day, Egbert & Fidlar, Daven- 
port; 

Volume 3, 1873-76, published 1876 by Day, Egbert & Fidlar, Daven- 
port; 

Volume 4, 1876-78, published 1878 by Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers, 
Davenport; 

Volume 5, 1879-80, published 1880 by Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers, 
Davenport. 

3. “Treatise on the Law of Municipal Corporations:” 

1st edition published in 1872 by James Cockcroft & Company, Chi- 
cago, and Griggs, Watson & Day, Davenport; 

2nd edition published in 1873 by James Cockcroft & Company, New 
York; 

3rd edition published in 1881 by Little, Brown & Company, Boston; 

4th edition published in 1890 by Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

4. “Removal of Causes from State Courts to Federal Courts, with forms 
adapted to the several Acts of Congress on the subject;” 
1st edition published in 1875 by the Central Law Journal, St. Louis; 
2nd edition published in 1877 by the Ceutral Law Journal, St. Louis; 
3rd edition published in 1881 by William H. Stevenson, St. Louis. 

5. “Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America; being a series of 
lectures delivered before Yale University;” published in 1895 by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


I have no extra copies of any of these works except the fourth edition 
of “Dillon on Municipal Corporations” and my book on “Laws and Juris- 
prudence.” I take pleasure in sending you by express today copies 
of these books, which I shall be glad to have placed in the Historical De- 
partment of Iowa. : 

With kind regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun fF. Dition. 


Tue LENGTH of the leading articles in this number of 
Tur ANNALS has made it necessary to omit several which 
had been prepared for its pages, but for which we hope to 
find room hereafter. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Moszs M. Ham was born in the town of Shopleigh, York county, Maine, 
March 23, 1833; he died at Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 25,1902. Mr. Ham came 
of revolutionary stock. His ancestors bore an honorable part in the colo- 
nial and revolutionary wars and the war of 1812. He was educated at the 
Collegiate Seminary at Carysville, and at Oneida College, Schenectady, N. 
Y. He graduated at the last named institution in 1855. Migrating west- 
ward he first settled in Jonesville, Mich., where he became principal of the 
public schools which place he held for two years, at the expiration of 
which time he began his career in journalism. He secured a position on 
The Detroit Free Press, of which Wilbur F.Story (afterwards of The Chicago 
Times) was the editor. He entered the military service in the war for the 
Union, and was for a short time adjutant of a Michigan regiment, though 
he saw no active service. He remained with The Free Press until 1863, 
when he removed. to Dubuque and secured an interest in The Herald of 
that city. He was first associated with Stillson Hutchims and Patrick 
Robb. Two years later Mr. Robb died and Mr. Hutchins removed to 
Washington, D.C. Mr. D. D. W. Carver, who had been associated with A. 
B. F. Hildreth in The Charles City Intelligencer, then became a joint part- 
ner with him in the proprietorship of The Herald. Mr. Ham from this 
time was the editor of The Herald “for thirty-five years without a break.” 
It became under his editorial management, one of the foremost demo- 
cratic papers in the State. It was able and enterprising in all its de- 
partments, but especially in its commercial reports. Mr. Ham occupied 
a high position in the councils of his party, not alone in Iowa, but in the 
nation, serving as delegate in its national conventions and as a member 
of its national committees. He enjoyed the confidence of Samuel J. Til- 
den and President Cleveland. Hewas tendered the appointment of assist- 
ant postmaster general by the latter, which he declined for business rea- 
sons. He accepted the position of postmaster of Dubuque, which he held 
eight years. He served a term as state senator, and as trustee or regent 
of the State University several years, and long as a member of the local 
board of education. He was a tireless worker, who gave all his energies 
to whatever task his hands or head found to do, a vigorous, able and ver- 
satile editor. No man in his city enjoyed in a higher degree the personal 
respect and confidence of those who knew him well. Several years ago he 
became a victim of that fell disease known as locomotor ataxia, which re- 
sulted in paralysis of his lower limbs. He was unable to move about ex- 
cept in an invalid’s chair. But until a short time before the end came his 
mind was bright and clear and he continued to write for the public press. 
Two of his articles relating to the early history of Dubuque were prepared 
for and appeared in this magazine. He and Mr. Carver presented to the 
Historical Department of Iowa a file of The Herald for more than forty 
years, a gift which will always be esteemed as of great value by the stu- 
dents of Iowa history. 


Martin TurrLE was born in Monroe county, Ohio, Noy. 27, 1824; he died 
in Des Moines, Nov. 9,1902. He was the son of James and Esther Crow 
Tuttle; his father born in Kennebunk Port, Maine; his mother of Penn- 
sylvania German-Quaker stock. He was a younger brother of General 
James Madison Tuttle, the hero of Fort Donelson. Their earliest ances- 
tor in America, John Tuttle, arrived in Boston in the ship Planter, 1685. 
Martin Tuttle married Miss Mary George, of Fayetteville, Ind., March 7, 
1849, and soon removed to Farmington, Iowa. Their children are Alice, 
Mrs. W. W. Baldwin, of Burlington; Georgia, Mrs. John H. Drabelle, of 
St. Louis; Charles, deceased 1901; Sarah, Mrs. Francis F. Connor, of Bur- 
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lington; James, of San Francisco; Mary, Mrs. George B. Salter, of Bur- 
lington; John, of Chicago. The mother died in February, 1870, and in Au- 
gust, 1872, Mr. Tuttle married Mrs. Harriet Moulton Battelle, mother of 
Mr. Will Battelle. Mr. Tuttle was a merchant in Farmington until 1860, 
when he removed to Des Moines, and established himself in business with 
his father on Court Avenue in the Sherman block. A Democrat of the old 
school, he was elected mayor in 1874. Ofa well balanced mind, a poised 
judgment, and a friendly nature, his industry, enterprise, and fair dealing 
won him general confidence and a warm place in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens as aman of solid worth, reliable in all circumstances. He was 
president of the Central State Bank of Des Moines, and a director of the 
Peoples Savings Bank. As an American citizen, justice and equal laws 
were his political ideals of human society and the State, and upon these 
foundations he did his part with other pioneers of like character in build- 
ing ee Towa and the Capital City to the prosperity and fame they have 
reached. : 


Orxtanpo G. TREMarINe was born at Oconomowoc, Wis., Nov. 21, 1854; 
he died in the hospital at Wauwatose, Wis., whither he had been taken for 
treatment, Nov. 12,1902. He was the second son of the late Hon. Ira H. 
Tremaine, of Hamilton county, Iowa. He came to this State with his 
parents in 1867, the family settling upon a farm six miles south of 
Webster City. He was educated at the Iowa State University, and at 
Hahnemann (Homeopathic) Medical College in Chicago. After his grad- 
uation he located at Ida Grove, Iowa, for the practice of his profession, 
where he achieved a brilliant success. He was always a grewing man, 
attracting wide attention not only by his successful practice but by his 
writings and original investigations and experiments. He became emi- 
nent in his profession. In the autumn of 1893 he was elected to a profess- 
orship in Hahnemann Medical College, which he filled acceptably for four 
years, when he resigned and returned to the practice of his profession at 
Webster City. He succeeded admirably as a practitioner until about the 
year 1898, when he contracted a serious illness from the effects of which he 
never fully recovered. He resumed his college work in January, 1900, but 
was compelled to return to his Iowa home the following spring much re- 
duced in health. After that he gradually declined until the end came. 
From his boyhood days he had been an active and useful member of the 
Presbyterian Church. Skilled in his profession, useful in his church, and 
highly esteemed wherever he was known, his premature death was a sad 
loss to the community in which he had grown to manhood. 


Lewis W. Ross was born in Hanover township, Butler county, Ohio, 
Oct. 15, 1827; he died at Council Bluffs, Iowa, Nov. 22,1902. Mr. Ross 
entered Farmers College in his native state in May, 1848, remaining until 
1850, when he changed to Miami University, where he graduated in 1852. 
He settled in Cass county, Iowa, in 1856, removing to Council Bluffs in 
1861, which became his permanent home. He was elected State Senator 
in 1863, from the district composed of the counties of Fremont, Mills, 
Cass and Pottawattamie, serving four years. Asa legislator he ranked 
with the first. He was elected a trustee of the State University in 1864, 
and re-elected in 1868. In 1874 he was chosen to the board of regents of 
that institution for the term of six years. In 1880 he was made a resident 
professor in the law school, and the following year was promoted to the 
office of chancellor of the law department. He was largely instrumental 
in organizing and establishing the law, medical and homeopathic medical 
departments. He was author of “An Outline of Common Law and Code 
Pleading,” and “An Outline of the Law of Real Property.” He ranked high 
as an equity and real estate lawyer. Chancellor Ross was an honored member 
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of the Iowa Pioneer Law Makers Association, and was always in attendance 
upon its biennial meetings. He took a deep interest in the State historical 
department, and gave it words of the heartiest approval and encouragement 
from the first. Says Congressman Walter I. Smith, “He was an ideal law- 
yer, aconscientious citizen, and a man of unusually clean life and char- 
acter.” 


The venerable and revered Father Philip Laurent was born near Dijon, 
France, Feb. 23, 1828; he died at his old home across the sea, Dec. 3, 1902. 
Father Laurent was educated for the Catholic priesthood in his native 
place, in the old city of Autun, at Plombieres, at Troyes and at Paris. He 
became acquainted with Matthias Loras the first Bishop of Dubuque, 
whose cordial and repeated invitations to come to the new State of Iowa 
the young student accepted. He was ordained in Dubuque in 1851, and 
sent to Muscatine where he took charge of the old St. Matthias congrega- 
tion. It was with this people mainly that he spent his days, though he 
taught awhile in the Catholic Seminary a few miles west of Dubuque, and 
performed missionary work in several other localities in Iowa. He was 
with his congregation fifty years, during which time “he erected a beauti- 
ful church edifice, school houses, and homes for pastor and sisters.” These 
are his monuments. Father Laurent was equally beloved and respected 
by Catholics and Protestants, and educators and professional people were 
his warm friends. Seldom, if ever, has the press of Muscatine paid such 
high tributes to one called hence. Aftera life of the highest usefulness in 
a foreign land, the good priest while visiting at his old home was called to 
his final rest. It was understood that he desired to return and end his 
days at Muscatine. As one of the earliest and foremost of the missionary 
priests who came to this region, he will occupy a prominent place in the 
history of the Catholic Church of Lowa. 


Joun Fiton Kinney was born in New Haven, N. Y., April 2, 1816; he 
died at San Diego, California, Aug. 16,1902. After receiving his school 
and college education he studied law, settling at Marysville, Ohio, where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1837. He practiced his profession at Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, from 1839 to 1844, when he removed to Lee county, Iowa. 
He became secretary of the council of the seventh and eighth territorial 
legislatures, and also district attorney. On the admission of the State he 
was appointed associate judge of the supreme court dating from June 12, 
1847, and reappointed Jan. 26,1848. On the 8th of the following Decem- 
ber he was elected to the same position by the general assembly for six 
years. In 18538 President Pierce appointed him chief justice of the su- 
preme court of Utah. After serving until 1857 he removed to Nebraska, 
where he practiced law until 1860, when President Buchanan reappointed 
him chief justice of Utah, in which place he served until 1863, when he 
was elected delegate from that territory to the thirty-eighth congress with- 
out opposition. He served until 1865, and then removed to San Diego, 
Cal., where he spent the remainder of his days, though he held some ap- 
pointments under the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. While in Iowa he 
earned proud distinction as an independent, learned and able jurist. 


Tyzier P. Wanpen was born in Adams county, Ohio, June 13, 1846; he 
died in Allerton, Wayne county, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1902. He came to Lee 
county, Iowa, when a child, with his family. In the sixties he removed to 
Wayne county, where he afterwards lived. He served as deputy county 
auditor for several years. In 1874 he organized and became cashier of the 
first bank ever established in Allerton. He was elected a member of the 


29th general assembly, and was recognized as a useful member of that 
body. 
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James C. Apams was born in Bourbon county, Ky., August 23, 1842; he 
died at Cresco, Iowa, Nov. 10,1902. He began his apprenticeship at the 
printer’s trade at the age of 12 in Clinton, Ill, and remained in newspaper 
work throughout his life. At the breaking out of the civil war he left col- 
lege to enlist in Co. F, 41st Ill. volunteer infantry, serving through the 
war. In the years immediately following he engaged in newspaper work 
in Eureka, Tl, and in Columbus, Miss. At the latter place he had some 
thrilling experiences at the hands of the Kuklux. In 1871 he established 
The Delta at Avoca, lowa. He was very actively in favor of prohibition, 
speaking and working for the cause constantly. His contest with the rail- 
roads because of their exorbitant rates of transportation resulted ina 
great saving to those in his vicinity. In 1883 he removed to Dakota. 
Here he supported the cause of the admission of the Dakotas as states. 
He was elected to the territorial senate and was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention. In 1893 he purchased The Howard County Times, at 
Cresco, where he afterwards resided. During forty years of active polit- 
ical and public life he was an unselfish worker for every good cause, with- 
out regard to personal interest or remuneration. 


JosEpH C.Srone was born in Westport, N. Y., July 30, 1829; he died 
suddenly at Burlington, Dec. 3, 1902. He came to Iowa territory in 1844 
with his parents, who settled in Le Claire, Scott county, where some of his 
family yet live and where his father and grandfather died. The young 
man attended the medical department of the St. Louis University, where 
he graduated in 1854. When the Crimean war broke out he secured a com- 
mission in the Russian service and remained abroad for more than a year. 
He then engaged in the practice of his profession at Iowa City. He was 
appointed by Governor Grimes, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
1857, and served for a short time. At the breaking out of the war he en- 
listed as a private in the First Iowa Cavalry; subsequently he became cap- 
tain, assistant adjutant general, major and lieutenant-colonel. He re- 
mained in the service until the end of the struggle. He then settled in 
Burlington, which city was his home the remainder of his life. In 1867 
he was elected to the Forty-fifth Congress, but retired after but one term 
of service. He succeeded George W. McCrary and was succeeded by Moses 
A. McCoid. The deceased physician had long been looked upon as one of 
the leading surgeons in southeastern Iowa. 


Canyin P. Hommes was born in Madison county, N. Y., in 1839; he died 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 23,1902. When a small boy his parents re- 
moved to Ohio, where he was educated in the common schools. In 1854 
he came with the family to Maquoketa, Iowa. After graduating from the 
Academy at that place, he studied law and was admitted to the bar at De 
Witt, Clinton county. He began practice at Anamosa. In 1863 he came 
to Des Moines and for four years filled the position of deputy under his 
brother, Hon. William H. Holmes, who had been elected State treasurer in 
1862. Another brother, Rev. O. A. Holmes, was long prominent in the 
Baptist Church of Iowa, and one of the founders of Des Moines College. 
He afterwards resumed the practice of law in Des Moines. He served on 
the city council and at one time as eity solicitor, and for many years was 
the counsel for what is now the Chicago Great Western Railroad. In 
1890 he was elected district judge and for twelve years served in that 
capacity. His repeated elections give the highest evidence of the univer- 
sal esteem in which he was held. In November, 1902, he was re-elected 
for a fourth term by a large vote. 


DxrsoraH Extyson was born at Damascus, Ohio, May 15, 1816; she died 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 38,1902. In 1842 she was married to Jonathan 
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Wright Cattell. Four years later they removed to Springdale, Cedar county, 
Iowa. He was elected to the State Senate in 1856, and as State Auditor in 
1858. He then removed to De’ Moines, which became the permanent resi- 
dence of the family. Mr. Cattell was a man of much note in public affairs. 
He held the office of Auditor of State six years, and was elected State Sen- 
ator by Polk county in 1865, holding that position four years. He was 
noted for his intimate and comprehensive knowledge of State affairs, and 
was often mentioned as “a walking cyclopedia of Iowa information.” He 
died in 1887. Mrs. Cattell was a leader in temperance reform and as such 
was widely known. She was one of the founders of the Equal Suffrage 
Society of Polk county. In whatever work she engaged she was always 
active and zealous. Her circle of friends was co-extensive with her ac- 
quaintance, and her death called forth expressions of the deepest sympa- 
thy and respect. Though living to good old age the deaths of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Cattell were due to accidents. 


Ropert Emmett CagPeNnrerR was born in Harford, Pa., August 13, 1834; 
he died at Long Beach, Cal., November 6, 1902. He was a graduate of the 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Seminary. In 1852 he came to Iowa and engaged 
in business with his brother, Gov. C. C. Carpenter at Ft. Dodge. During 
the gold fever period he went west, remaining for some time in Colorado 
and later teaching schoolin Texas. When the war broke out he enlisted 
with an Iowa regiment and served a short time. He was for several years 
deputy county treasurer of Webster county, and alsoserved as clerk of the 
board of supervisors. In 1880 he was appointed superintendent of the 
National Yellowstone Park, but after a short period it passed under mili- 
tary control. Mr. Carpenter then went to Watertown, 8. D., where he ed- 
ited The Courier News for six years. He was also receiver of the U.S. Land 
Office at that place. He afterwards made his home in Des Moines for some 
time, but some five years ago returned to Ft. Dodge. He was a fine speaker 
and prominent in political circles in both Iowa and South Dakota. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SNOOK was born in McArthur county, Ohio, June 
20, 1835; he died in Webster City, Iowa, Dec. 4,1902. When a child his 
parents removed to Indiana and settled on a farm near Crawfordsville, 
where he grew to manhood. In 1855 he came with his parents to Iowa, 
locating in Mahaska county. With the exception of four years, he had 
since been a resident of this State. In early life he joined the Christian 
Church and became a minister in the denomination; somewhat later he 
united with the Seventh Day Adventists. But about thirty-five years ago 
he became a Universalist, and during his long ministry in this church he 
labored in many different towns, including Vinton, Cedar Rapids, Tip- 
ton, Cedar Falls, Bloomfield, Clarinda, Iowa Falls, Steamboat Rock, Storm 
Lake and Webster City. In 1880 he went abroad. After his return he 
spent much of his time lecturing on his travels in Palestine. 


Witiram K. Barker was born in Thorntown, Indiana, Noy. 15, 1843; 


he died at Cresco, Iowa, Nov. 11,1902. In 1857 he removed with his pa- 
rents to Iowa, settling on a farm near the present town of Cresco, When 
the war broke out he enlisted in Co. B, Seventh Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and served throughout the war. He spent some years after the war teach- 
ing, farming and reading law. In 1877 he was admitted to the practice of 
the law. From 1887 to 1890 he served as county attorney of Howard 


county. He was elected a member of the 29th general assembly, and was. 


considered one of the ablest members of the House. He served on several 
important committees and was a member of the joint commission ap- 
pointed to edit the new code supplement. 
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